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other pHucators understand the results of his research so that they 
may develop and implement programs which will nurture the special 
creative abilities of children from all cultural backgrounds. 
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Foreword 



a I must warn the reader in advance that many of the insights and 
proposed solutions described in this monograph lack data support 
insofar as traditional empirical research is concerned. They are 
supportvd primarily by njiy own personal experiences in trying to 
discover and nurture giftedness among culturally different children, 
those of my wife, and those of my associatas, primarily at the 
University of Georgia; the results of the few descriptive and experi- 
mental sludies I have conducted; and wide reading of the biographies 
and autobiographies of gifted, culturally different people who have 
made outstanding achievements. Throughout the monograph I have 
tried to make clear the basis for my proposals. 

In my opinion, what is presented here is not **arm chair specula* 
tion I recognize that many readers will consider it just this and 
ignore it. I hope that others will be challenged by some of the insights 
and proposed solutions and will test them through both jigorous 
research and professional practice. 

I doubt that our society is yet ready to support much research into 
the issues raised in this monograph. It is doubtful that any private 
foundation or governmental agency would support such research. 
There are, fortunately, other ways of getting research done— not big 
research projects, but significant ones nonetheless. Changes have 
been occur^ng, and much can be done to create a readiness for 
research and for changes in policies and practices. 
* ThiSp^monograph wa^ prepared about two years ago. After lengthy 
reviews, I was uncertain about how to revise it. There was simply 
little or nothing that I could do about the lack of rigorous research to 
support my insights and proposed solutions. Yet I felt that these 
insights and proposed solutions had validity and could make a differ- 
ence in the lives of gifted, culturally different children. With June B, 
Jordan s encouragement, I finally decided to go ahead and revise the 
monograph for publication. Readers must evaluate my insights and 
proposed solutions in the light of their own experiences. I can only 
hope that someone will accept the challenge of testing them. 

E. Paul Torrance 
lune 1977 
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Overview 



o Numerous groups of educators now seem ready io do "something** 
about discovering and nurturing giftftdness in culturally different 
students. Most groups, however, seem to be at a loss as to what to do. 
SUK e the problem is so complex and since each group confronts such 
difffrent problems, it wojld not be possible in this monograph to set 
forth a set of solutions thaFwouid help all groups interested in doing 
something about discovering and nurturing giftedness among culture 
ally different students, Instead, I shall try to make this monograph 
basically a resource book of alternatives, whichlhope willbeof some 
help to any grxjup really interested in discovering and nurturing 
giftedness among the culturally different. 



OBJECTIVES 

More specifically, this monograph will: 

1. Identify the more important issues and trends associated with the 
discovery and nurture of giftedness among the qulturally differ- 
ent. 

2. Identify some of the more pseful standardized screening 
procedures for identifying giftedness among these groups. 

3. Identify some of the more promising screening procedures now 
under development. ^ 

4. Suggest a variety of nonpsvchometric procedures for discovering 

giftedness. 

5. Suggest ways of making existing procedures more useful. 

6. Suggest ways of developing effective programs for nurturing 
giftedness among culturally different children. / 

In the course of my work with culturally different children I havi 
developed some well defined biases and some procedures that jl 
believe are useful in both discovering and nurturing giftedness amorig 
the culturally different. While J shall try lo be as objective as possible 
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in presenting the contributions of others, users of this monograph 
should be warned that my own solutions will dominate perhaps more 
tha& they should. Because I know more about these than I do about the 
solutions that others have developed, I hope this will be understood 
and tolerated. 



TfiE PROBLEM 

Those groups concerned with the identification and development of 
giftedness seem to be approaching consensus on at least two points: 
Thet% is a great deal of giftedness among the culturally different* and 
the waste or underuse of these resources is tragic. Almost everyone 
also agrees that traditional identification procedures such as intelli- 
gence tests, College Board Entrance Examinations, Graduate Record 
Examinations, and the like are inappropriate for discovering gifted- 
ness umong culturally different groups. There is also growing 
agreement that existing school programs are biased against cultural- 
Jy different groups. However, this conclusion is still not widely 
accepted. 

Inadequacies of Traditioaal Tests 

Documentation of these conclusions is voluminous. In the 1930*s and 
1940's, pioneering efforts such as those of Otto KHneberg (1935, 1944) 
and Allison Davis and his associates (Davis, Gardner, & Gardner, 
1941) presented considerable data concerning the inappropriateness 
of traditional intelligence tests and the loss of talent among Blacks. In 
the early I960*s. efforts sudi as thor3 of Hoffman (1962) and Black 
(1963) contributed to a growing awareness of the inadequacies of 
intelligence tests« college admission tests, and graduate admission 
tests and raised serious issues about their role in denying opportuni- 
ties to gifted individuals from culturally different groups. Generally, 
measurement establishments seemed to be unimpressed by these and 
other arguments and data and defended traditional assessment 
procedures. However, when the controversy moved from books, 
college and university classrooms, and professional meetings to 
courts of law, the consideration of other alternatives became mor^ 
serious. Thus far, most of the legal confrontations have been con- 
cerned not with the denial of opportunities to gifted students but with 
the incorrect placement of children in programs for mentally retarded 
students. More recently, there has been increasing doncern about the 
effects of tests in denying culturally different students access to 
college and graduate training (Astin, 1975; Goolsby, 1975). Thus far. 
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there has been a general evasion of the issi*es concerning violations of 
the civU lights of gifted, culturally different students, 

Kamin(1974), Miller {19'74), andSamuda (1975) provide summaries 
et ihe issues and consequences associated with the use of tests in 
discovering giftedness among the culturally different. In The Scieifce 
And Politics of I.Q.« Kamin sh^^wed how intelligence tests were used in 
the early 1900*s to deny thee^.^rance of culturally different groups to 
the United States and examined the evidence concerning the 
hejitabiUty of intelligence, fhis book is perhaps the most extensive 
, ^ponse thus far to the arguments of Jensen (1969, 1972), and 
Herrnstein (1973) concerning this issue* Miller's The Testing of Jlack 
Students: ASymposium is a collection of 10 articles by educational 
researchers concerning the critical issues of tfducational and psycho- 
lo^cal testing of minority group children, Samuda*s PsychoJogicof 
Testing American Minorities: Issues and Consequences presents 
perhaps the most thorough and balanced view of the issues and con- 
sequences of the psychological testing of minorities in the United 
States. This book includes a compendium of tests for minority ado- 
lescents and adults. Though somewhat narrow and biased in 
treatment, the book does consider some of the alternatives to tradi- 
tional standardized tests and attempts to identify trends. 

Ineffectiveness of Education Programs 

Coleman (1966) and Jencks (1972) documented the ineffectiveness of 
the education of the past in making a difference in the lives of cultur- 
ally different students. Some of the responses to these repojr;ts have 
sought the reason for these findings. In an issue of the HarvoTd 
EducotionoJ Review concerned with perspectives on the Jencks 
report, a group of Black educators (Edmonds et al.* 1^73) seemed to get 
to the heart of the problem. Some of their charges included: 

By grade 9. many poor children are less than enthusiastic about school 
largely because they have learned little in relation to what should be 
taught and because the school milieu is culturally responsive to the 
affluent, which is another way of saying it is antipoor. (p. 81) 

4Jntil public schools are held responsible for responding to children 
rather than the other way around, no test of public inst'^uction will have 
occurred (p. 82) 

. r . people-vary in their cognitive styles and . . . until schools learn to 
recognize this and plan different ways of teaching the requisite skills to • 
all children, they will not come close to providing equality of educational 
opportunity, (p. 93) 

. . . the compensatory interventions analyzed by ]encks deny cultural dif- 
ferences or cultural pluralism. Such interventions were doomed to failure 
from the start, (p. 84) 
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The problem, then, seems to be one for which "more and better of the 
same" is not enough. Different alternatives must be produced, 
explored, and evaluated. First, let us examine the issues anci,trends 
that have emerged from recent discussions. 



MAJOR ISSUES 

The attempts oi Riessman (1962), Clark (1965).' and Fantini and 
Weinstein (1968) to identify the ma|or issues im/olved in discovering 
and nurturing giftedness in the culturally different are well known. 
The more recent work of Samuda (1975) was concerned primarily 
with the issues involved in the psychological testing of minorities. 
One of {he more future oriented and balanced summaries of the issues 
has b^en provided by Bruch (1975). On the basis of'her review and 
evaluation of the literature and her experience in searching for gifted 
students among disadvantaged groups, she identified four major 
issues, which are briefly summarized here. 

The first issue identified by Bruch concerns the middle class* 
mainstreaitf bases of measurement instruments used in identifying 
giftedness. She pointed out that there is fairly general agreement that 
intelligence tests were designed for middle class populations and that 
their use limits selection for special programs to mainstream abilities 
(Gallagher, 1974). She maintained that a conflict between minority 
and majority cultures is evident in the mainstream culture's lack of 
recognition or, underestimation of abilities in minorities. For exam* 
ple« poor test performances among children who live in poverty may 
be associated with neglect of physical and psychological needs* Both 
culturally different and poor children frequently demonstrate low self 
concept and motivation on mainstream tests. 

Bruch saw future hoptf in the difference and bicultural models as 
opposed to the deficit mbdels that have dominated recent compensa* 
tory education efforts, difference models focus measurement on the 
characteristics nurtur^eH by a particular culture. The bicultural 
models focus on the dual cultural experiences of ethnic and other 
cultural identity groups, and measurement procedures are directed to 
combinations of relevant cultural and mainstream characteristics. 

The second issue identified by Bruch is related to the neglec* of 
known subcultural values, abi*ities, and specific knowledge i^ 
current assessment instruments and procedures. She pointed out that 
no test developer has made a systematic and thorough study of the 
types of information valued in Black culture and stressed the need for 
modifying standardized instruments with consideration of word 
usage in various culturally different groups. She also charged that 
ignoring variations and subtleties of language in different cultural 
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groups frequently elicits "culturally right*\but *inainstream wrons" 
answers. Vontress (1971) contended that the behavioral style 
required in traditional testing doesjiot uiiii'.e the personal style 
qualities of culturally different childrVn. 

A third issue conceptualized by Bruch is concerned with further 
motivational negatives related toeducators. tesi administrators, and 
test administration procedures. The biases of educators who are 
straitjacketed by traditional IQ concepts! are reinforced b> the 
inability ofjhose who cannot accept cultural pluralism and measures 
growing out of cultural pluralism. Mainstream biases interfere with 
the consideration of values from other cultures and prevent some 
educators from accepting the cognitive and behavioral strengths of 
culturally different students* In fact, many of them regard these 
strengths as negatives and try to extinguish them rather than use 
them constructively. 
Bruch pointed out that the negative expectancies of test administra- 
~ tors may affect the performance of the culturally different and 
emphasized the importance of good rapport, especially in individual 
testing. Culturaljy different children may resent mainstream culture 
tests and display low motivation. Lruch also cited the importance of 
the appcupriateness of the social setting. 

Tb^ fourth general measurement iss^e ci' * by Bruch concerns the 
fallacies of measurement among cultu. Jly different groups. 
Participants in a national conference on giftedness among cuUurally 
different students contended that one important barrior to 
identification of giftedness among the culturally different is the belief 
that objective measurement is the only way to measure {Gallagher, 
1974). Many scholars also question the reliability and validity of 
intelligence measuies of giftedness among the culturally different. 
Other myths cited by Bruch include the assumption that IQ tests 
measure innate ability relatively without the influence of experience, 
the belief that IQ tests measure unitary abilities, and the assumption 
that such tests adequately sample all intellectual talents. 



SOME TRENDS 

Perhaps the most comnlete survey relevant to the discovery of 
giftedness among the cuuurally different is one prepared by Samuda 
(1975). He stated his belief that trends are in the direction nf 
expansion and elaboration of psychometric strategies rather than the 
abolition of tests as recommended by several professional and lay 
groups. He admitted, however, that changes are mandatory if the 
makers and users of tests are to discharge their functions responsibly. 
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Furthermore, William W. TurnbuH in * he Foreword of Samuda s book 
seemed to sanction this position and admitted that "not all is well " 
Samuda identified the following six trends, which may provide a 
background against which to consider the future alternatives 
pjEtiposed in this monograph. 

The first trend is illustrated by the common response of test pro- 
ducers to charges that testing practices k&ep culturally different stu- 
dents in inequitable educational situations. The test producers have 
maintained that the fault is not with the tests but with the teachers. ^ 
counselors, and administrators who use them. They maintain that it is 
not the tests that are unfair but that it is life that is unfair to cultural- 
ly different students. (In the next section of this monograph, a number 
of existing instruments that have been adapted for use with cultural- 
ly different groups will be identified, and suggestions will be mude for 
malyng them more helpful.) 

The second trend identified by Samuda is concerned with the need 
for training and sensitizing test ueers to possible misinterpretations „ 
of test scores as a result of certran kinds of technical and psychologi- 
cal contamination. He cited such basic issues as lack of reliable dif- 
ferentiation in the range of minority group scores, which tend to 
cluster at the lower end of the total range; lack of piedictive validity 
when scores are compared with standardization samples of a dif>r- 
ent sociocultural background (Editor's note; Validity in testing refers 
to the instrument's ability to measure correlates with real life per- 
formances of the same mental tasks.); and emphasis on understanding 
the sociocultural background of the group being tested. This trend, as 
well as the first, reflects a deficit model in dealing with culturally dif- 
ferent students. Tests are viewe'd as predicting the success of stu- 
dents in overcoming the deficiencies that an unfair social system has 
forced on them. 

The following is an excellent example of how the contaminating 
factory identified by Samuda affect research results. A number of 
studies have shown fairly high positive correlations between mea- 
sures of creative thinking and measures of reading comprehension, 
white other studies have shown no statistically significant relation- 
ships between these two kinds of variables (Torrance, 1965d; Abbott. 
1973). A closer examination cf these studies shows that in all of them 
there is no significant relationship between the measures of creative 
thinking and measures of reading comprehension when the study 
population includes a wide range of socioeconomic status and both 

* Black and White children. However, when all merabers of the study 
sample are Black or lower socioeconomic status, relationships 
between these two kinds of variables are consistently rather high and 

' in the positive direction. Similarly, w'ien all members of the study 
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sample are from the middte socioeconomic class» the relationships are 
also positive and statistically significant. This phenomenon occurs 
because there is no statistically sfgnificant difference in the creative 
thinking abilities of Blacks and Whites or of lower and middle class 
children and there are differences in the reading comprehension of 
the^ groups. 

Samuda's third trend concerns the use of measures of the environ* 
ment to bolster and supplement scores from traditional intelligence 
tests. Advocates of this trend (Wolf, 1964) maintain that the addition 
of a measure of the environment greatly enhances the estimation of 
academic achievement. I have not seen sufficient evidence of this 
practice or of the tools for accomplishing this goal to consider it as "a 
trend" at the present time. Certainly, adequate guidelines dl{ not yet 
exist for making it a.practica! trend. 

Samuda's fourth trend is one especially espoused by Mercer (1971). 
It calls for a pluralistic sociocultural perspective on the testing of 
minorities. This trend is consistent with the modified use of stan* 
dardized measures of intelligence. Mercer's proposal would require 
that norms be developed for each sociocultural group within the 
ethnic group to which the individual belongs on the basis of family 
chara'.teristics. An individuals IQ would be determined and inter- 
preted in relation to norms developed for his or her own sociocultur- 
al group. In this way, intellectual subnormality (or superiority) would 
be associated with the lowest (or highest) scores for ihf individual's 
sociocultural group. 

Samu^a s fifth trend departs from traditional testing and deficit 
models. It involves the development of new measures consistent with 
the special language characteristics of minority individuals. It is more 
in line with the differences model referred to by Bruch. Labov (1971) 
and other advocates of this trend contend that tests using Standard 
English can only judge the abilities of individuals accustomed to 
using Standard English, that nonstandard vernacular is not in itself 
an obstacle to learning, and that the use of formal speech patterns 
does not necessarily coincide with logical thought. Another major 
argument is that such tests would enable culturally different chil- 
dren to respond to tests with less anxiety or emotional threat. 

The sixth and last trend identified by Samuda emphasizes descrip- 
tion and prescription rather than prediction and selection. It departs 
from traditional testing, since it focuses on the descriptive, diagnos- 
tic, and qualitative analysis of behavior. Those who advocate this 
trend regard tests as a fundamental means for making education more 
accessible to culturally different students without penalizing a 
person for not belonging to the middle class mainstream culture. Thi^ 
trend implies an extension of existing tests and a broadening of the 
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varietits of competencies and skills assessed. Testing procedures 
would involve not only objective type items but also open ended 
probes designed to include atypical patterns and varieties of learning. 

Unfortunately* Samuda*9 survey virtually ignored a vast array of 
work that has emerged largely among those who have been interested 
in discovering different kinds of giftedness using multitalent 
approaches (Bruch, 1971, 1973, 1974; Fredrickson & Rothney» 1972; 
Guilford, 1967, 1975; Meeker, 1969; Meeker & Sexton, 1972; Talents 
Unlimited, 1974a, 1974b; Taylor & Elhson, 1975; Torrance, 1970, 1971, 
1974a, 1975). This work represents what might be regarded as two 
additional trends. One such trend is an emphasis on multiple talents 
and a resulting ^expansion of abilities beyond what is implied in 
Samuda*s sixth trend. The other trend involves the search for abilifies 
especially encouraged by culturally different groups. 



A variety of attempts have be^n made to modify traditional measures 
of intellectual talent to make them moie appropriate for use with cul- 
turally different students. T^ se attempts range from translations 
into the language of the specific cultural group through modifications 
of instructions, the substitution of more appropriate stimulus mate* 
rials, special scoring systems, elimination of time limits, and the like. 
Illustrations of these will be given and more complete information can 
be obtained from such sources as Samuda^s (1975) PsychoJogl(foi 
Testing of American Minorities: Issues and Consequences and 
Buros*s (1972] The Seventh Mental Measurement Yearbook. 

Translations and Bilingual Editions 

A number of traditional tests have been translated into Spanish and 
other minority group languages. Both the Wechsler Adult Intelligence 
Scales and The Wechsler Intelligence Scales for Children (Wechsler, 
1951, 1968) are available in Spanish translations. Some tests have 
also been published in parallel English and Spanish editions. An ex- 
ample of this practice is the Inter-American Series: Test of General 
Ability (Manuel, 1967). A verbal score is obtained from the sentence 
completion and word relations subtests, a nonverbal score from the 
analogies and figure classification subtests, and a number score from 
the number series and computation subtests. Although reliability 
data are available, validity and normative data are reported as being 
weak (Samuda. 1975), (Editor's note: In the testing field, reliability 
refers to how well an instrument agrees with itself over time.) 

Currently there are at tempts by test makers to overcome some of the 
common weaknesses of translations of mainstream tests. Hardy 
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(1975) listed the following as the most frequently cited weaknesses of 
translations: 

1. Translation does not eliminate items that are culturally biased. 

2. Translations usually do not allow for local dialect variations. 

3. Translations often affect item difficulty due to difference| of 
lexical items across languages. 

Hardy further illustrated how these weaknesses were at least reduced 
by the collaboration of bilingual educators in the Spanish translation 
of CIRCUS, an issessment of the needs of preprimary children. 

Special Scoring of Strengths 

Bruch (1971) suggested that traditional instruments such as the 
Stanford-Binet and Wechsler scales be scored so as to highlight the 
specific strengths of culturally different and disadvantaged groups. 
Most of her own work has been with the Stanford-Binet, and she has 
identified the strengths of Black, disadvantaged, gifted children. For 
purposes of screening and identification of gifted, Black, disadvan- 
taged students. Bruch suggested u^ing items designated as: 

1. Space relations and tests in musical form. 

2. Memory items on various tests of ability and achievement. 

3. Logical reasoning or problem solving tests. 

4. Tests involving all but x^erbal single units. 

5. Tests requiring classification, particularly in space relations 
items. 

6. Items requiring understanding of the integrated "whole" or total 
system, primarily of a figural nature. 

Halpern (lC73j> reported somewhat similar results for southern 
Black people with the Wechsler scales. She found that this group 
scored best on the comprehension, arithmetic, similarities, and digits 
forward subtests. On the basis of her intensive work with southern 
Blacks and her familiarity with their experiences, she also offered a 
rationale for their poor performance on the other scales. 

Mercer's (1971) approach (described earlier} is another variation of 
attempts to use traditional tests to make a more accurate estimate of 
t.^ the "true" potential of culturally different students. To accompany 
this approach to traditional tests, however. Mercer (1973) developed 
The Adaptive Behav.ur Inventory for Children to provide a measure 
of how well children have learned adapt to their environment. In 
addition. Mercer also developed The Health History and Impairment 
Inventory as a further aid in interpreting psychometric information. 
This combined approach provides what Mercer terms a "System of 
Multicultural Pluralistic Assessment." 
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. Adaplatteat in Verbal Coiitent» Time Uiiiito» and Instnictioiis 

In expIoriii]g possible traditional methods of assessment, the school 
psychologist or other talent searcher should not overlook altogether 
some of the old instruments that have adaptations for various kinds ef 
handicapped persons. Some of these are expensive in terms of 
administration time, but there are occasions when such expenditures 
may be justified. The following are examples of a few such 
instruments. 

1. Arthur Point Scale of Performancs Tests, Forms J and U by Grace 
Arthur, 1947. Form I is available from Stoelting Company, 424 
North Homan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 60624, and Revised Form II 
is available frqm fesy^holo^ical Corporation, 304 East 45th Street, 
New York, New YovL 10017. These are individually administered 
tests for the age range of 4.5 to superior adult. They can be 
administered to students with learning disabilittes or defective 
speech, non-English speaking students, deaf students, and the like. 
Minimal use of language is required. 

2. Chicago Non- Verba] ExaminQtiOn by A. W. Brown, 1963. There is 
only one form of this test, and it may be used for the age range of 6 to . 
adult. It is available from Psychological Corporation. It is designed 
specifically for children handicapped in tht; use of the English 
language, such as deaf children, children with reading difficulties, 
and children with a foreign language background. The test may be 
administered with either verbal or pantomime instructions. The 
standardization sample included 30% foreign born. 

3. IPAT Culture Fair Intelligence Test; Scales I, II, and III by R. B. and 
A. K. S* Cattel, 1963. Scale I is for elementary school ages; Scale II is 
for ages 8 through 13 and average adults; and Scale III is for grades 
9 through 12 and superior adults. All scales are available in two 
equivalent forms from Institute for Personality and Ability Test- 
ing, 1602 Coronado Drive. Champaign, Illinois 61820. These scales 
were designed for use with persons having different national 
languages and cultures or those mfluenced by very different social 
status and education. 

4. Letter International Performance Scale by R. G. Leiter, 1965. This 
test is available in one form onlv from Stoelting Company. This is 
an individually administered, nbnyerbat test which may be used 
with persons ranging fr^m age 2 to adults. It is appropriate for 
persons with speech^ and auditory handicaps, illiterates, the 
foreign born, and the educationally and culturally different 
because it is administered wi. lut language. Norms are available 
for a variety of culturally different groups, types of handicap, and 
the like. 
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5. Raven's Progressive Matrices Test by ). C. Raven, 1947. This is a 
group administered test available in a variety of forms and two lev- 
els from Psychological Corporaiion. The test consists of 60 designs, 
called matrices, all lacking a piece that the subject selects from a 
given number of alternatives. The matrices are arranged iA order of 
increasing difficulty. This test has been widely used in England 
and in cross cultural research, and some users believe that it is 
especially effective in discovering high levels of giftedness in a va- 
riety of cultures. The test is primarily nonverbal; instructions are 
reduced to a minimum; and no time limit is imposed. 

6. Test of General Ability by ). C. Flanagan. 1960. This is another 
group administered test and is available in two levels, one for 
grades 6 to 9 and the other for grades 9 through 12, from Science 
Research Associates, 259 East Erie Street, Chicago, Illinois 60611. 
II was designed as a measure of general intelligence and learning 
ability independent of school acquired skills such as arithmetic 
and reading. The publisher states that the test is appropriate for 
students from culturally different backgrounds. The examiner s 
manual has been translated into Spanish. In addition to traditional 
types of group intelligence test items, an attempt is made to assess 
ability to recognize relationships, systematize and relate new 
information to knowledge already possessed, understand relation- 
ships, and form concepts. " 

The six tests cited above are offered only as illustrations of tests 
that have built in adaptations designed to^ake them appropriate for 
use with culturally different students. No attempt has been made to 
provide a comprehensive list. 

INSTRUMENTS THAT SEEM TO LACK CULTURAL BIAS 

Most of the instruments already described, in spite of the various 
" fciojd.s of adaptations that have been made, appear tD have racial and 
sodiotirt^ral biases. In fact. I am aware of only two instruments 
useful in identifying giftedness thaf seem to lack cultural bias, the 
Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking (Torraiice, 1966/1974. 1971) and 
Taylor and Ellison s (1966) Alpha Biographical Inventory. Because of 
their apparent lack of cultural bias, both of these instri^ments will be 
described and discussed in terms of implications for the discovery of 
giftedness among culturally different groupTs. 

The Torrince Tests of Creative Thinking 

The Torrance Tests of Creativ^Thinking.Figural and Verbal Forms A 
and B (Torrance, 1966/1974) and other procedures my associates and I 
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hayt developed for assessing creative potential (Torrance, Khatena, & 
Cimmagton, 1974) are open ended and permit students to respond in 
t#rms of their owa experiences, whatever these may have been. 
Respondents are also encouraged to use whatever language or dialect 
they fimt most comfortable. The basic batteries are designed for use 
with the entire educational range from kindergarten through graduate 
and professtonai school. Thus far, these batteries have been trans'* 
iated and used in at least 2S different languages. 

In these basic batteries, an effort was made to sample as many dif- 
ferent ty|^ of thinking involved in creative behavior as econom- 
ically p<mibte. The figural batteries each consist of three 10 minute 
taskSf and the verbal batteries each include two 10 minute tasks and 
five & minute tasks, each sampling difftrent kinds of thinking. In 
selecting tasks, an effort was made to choose tasks moderately related 
to one another but each related to criteria of creative behavior. An 
effort was made to use stimulus material equally familiar or equally 
Strang to all cultural groups, 

A considerable amount of validity evidence has been accumulated 
for these tests (Torrance. 1966/1974). linking test performance to real 
life creative achievement. In a review of 13 predictive validity stud- 
ies (Torrance, 1972a, 1972b) childhood test performance seems to be 
linked with adult real life performance. In a 1 ^ing range predictive 
validity study involving high school students tested in 1^59 and 
followed up in 1971, a canonical correlation of .51 was obtained. At 
certain grade levels, correlations in the .60*s predominated. 

A survey of several hundred studies (Torrance, 1967] indicated that 
the median coefficient of correlation between scores on the verbal 
tests of Creative thinking is .21. and on the figurai tests the median 
coefficient of correlation is .06. Over a period of about 15 years, a 
consistent finding has been that selecting the top 20% in IQ would^ 
mean the exclusion of 70% of the top 20% on tested creativity* Thus, 
the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking identify a somewhat differ- 
ent group of gifted students than do tests of intelligence. 

Whether one agrees or disagrees with the conclusions reached by 
Jensen (1969, 1972), Herrnstein (1973), and others on matters of 
Intelligence, race* and socioeconomic status, the fact remains that 
there are racial and socioeconomic differences in measured intelli- 
gence and that these differences are fairly c(^nsistent. Appendix A is a 
survey of 20 independent studies of the effects of race and socioeco- 
nomic status on performance on the Torrance Tests of Creative 
Thinking. An analysis of the results of these 20 studies indicates that 
in 86% of the comparisons, the finding was either "no difference" or 
differences in favor of the culturally different group. In general. 
Blacks and disadvantaged groups appear to excel on thf figural tests. 

19 
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to fwaal school settings, there is a tendency for Blacks and 
disftdvasitaged groups to perform less well than mainstream, advan- 
ta^ groups on the verbal tests. However, this does not seem to occur 
ifi studks conducted in certain sections of the United States (e.g.. 
WiscOTsln and Michigan}. Even in those sections of the country where 
afflueiit, mainstream children excel on the verbal tests in formal 
sch(^ Mttittgs. this does not occur when the handicapping influence 
of writing, spelling, and language is eliminated. 

The Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking also seem to assess 
aWlities that are little influenced by heredity . For example, a study by 

Pesullo, Thorsen. and Madaus (1972) found no evidence of heredi- 
lary variation in either the figural or verbal forms of the Torrance 
tests. Their subjects were 37 pairs of fraternal twins and 28 pairs of 
identical twins who were carefully tested. These investigators ound 
that short term memory (fensen s Uvel I abilities) has only a 
moderate index of heritability, .54; the general intellective factor 
(Jensen's Uvel II abilities) has a relatively high index otherUahility, 
.85. The heritability index for the figural and verbal measures of the 
Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking approached zero. Another twin 
study by Richmond (1968) similarly found no evidence of heritability 
for the abilities assessed by the Torrance tests. Davenport (1967). 
using the Getzeltf and fackson (1962) measures, did fina weak 
evidence for heritability on mofiX of these measures of creativity. The 
indications were so weak, however, that Davenport concluded that 
latere was a^wide margin in which experience could influence the 
creative thinking abilities. 

'dontinaed Refinement of the Torrance Teets 

A number of scoring and administration innovations now being tested 
and validated may make the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking 
even more useful than ihey now are in discovering giftedness among 
the culturally different. During the past four years, extensive work 
has been done on the development of streamlined methods of scoring 
that will require less time and provide more information conceriimg 
indicators of giftedness. The streamlining has been accomphshed for 
the figural tests by eliminating the flexibility score, estimating the 
elaboration score on a five point scale for each task, and redefining 
originality as the number of uncommon responses. Additional infdr- 
mation consists of scoring for degree of abstraction of titles, resis- 
tance to premature closure in the incomplete figures task, and 
combinations or syntheses in both the incomplete figures and 
repeated figures tasks; the use of checklists for the occurrence of 
expressions of feeling and emotion; articulateness in telling a story 
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tlirotigh drawings and titles, movement and action in drawings, 
expressiveness of titles, unusual visual perspective in drawings, 
iBtenial visualization in drawings, humor in titles and drawings, and 
quickness of warm-up. On the basis of the literature on creative 
gifledims, each of these indicators seems to be characteristic of high 
achievers* Some of them (e.g., unusual visualization and synthesis) 
haveb^n validated in longitudinal validity studies (Torrance, 1972a, 
lS72b), ami forther studies are now u^ider way. 

In using the 3ti^amlined scoring, one may use the additional 
Infarmation only to provide cues of strengths that may be used in 
plannii^ learning activities, or scores may be combined into an index, 
which theoretically reflects a summation of the creative energy 
dbplayed by the respondent. On the basis of present information, this 
index seems to provide abetter indicator of giftedness than does Stan* 
flard scoring. "^^T*^ 



experimented with a variety. of warm-up procedures in administering 
the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking (Aliotti, 1969; Arnold, 1975; 
Nash, 1971; White, 1975). The results thus far inditfate that a variety 
of different kinds of warm-ups m^ht require too much time^and the 
procedures used by Aliotti, Nash« and Arnold were fairly elaborate. 
However, White's more recent studies indicate that each of three 
rather standardized warm-ups of less than 10 minutes (movement, 
drawing, and verbal brainstorming) is effective in administering the 
figural tests. 

Most of the experimentation with permitting respondents to the 
Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking to use the language or dialect 
with which they are- most comfortable has been informal. The 
observed effects seem to be quite dramatic, however, and the practice 
seema.- to be supported by a considerable body of research and 
observations that indicate culturally different student^ are quite 
articulate in peer and informal situations, whereas they are qui' i 
nonverbal and inarticulate in formal school situations and with 
adults. In a study of the creativity of bilingual adolescents, Carringer 
(1974) found that permitting responses in both languages (English 
and Spanish) facilitated higher levels of creative thinking. The stu- 
dents reported thai when they felt they were running out of ideas they 
would shift to the second language and a new flow of ideas would 
begin. 

The setting in which creativity tests are administered seems to 
make a difference. Culturally different youngsters seem to be espe- 
cially sensitive to the quality of test settings Much informal experi- 
ence and at least one careful experiment (Elkind, Oeblinger, & Adler, 
1970) with similar tests indicate that children perform less well on 
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creativity tests when, they are interrupted while engaged in an 
uninteresting task. Most of the studies manipulating the degree 
formaUty-informality of the testing situation (Boersma & OBryan, 
1968; Van Mondfrans. Feldhusfen. Treffinger. & Ferns. 1971) fayoE 
informality and a relaxed atmosphere. The evidence concerning the 
use of background music is unclear (Hopper & Powell, 1970: Norton. 
19711 Experiments with culturally appropriate music are needed.- 
however. The use of "cue rich" testing environments (testing rooms 
containing rich arrays of objects), however, seems to enhance per£or_ , 
mance Mohan. 1970). However, low creatives (Mohan. 1970) and ^ 
preprimary children (Ward. 1969) do not seem to be helped by a 
testing environment rich in cues. In our creativity workshops with 
Black children. I have found that an informal, creative environment 
produces high scores on the verbal tests, whereas such children per- 
form very poorly on these tests in formal school situations^ 

While the printed instructions for the Torrance Tests of Creative 
Thinkint seem to be appropriate for a wide range of groups, instruc- 
tions involving a simpler, less elaborate language structure seem to be 
more facilitative of creative thinking among children from disadvan- 
taged or culturally different backgrounds. The reason for this seems 
to be that the less elaborate language structure is less difficult for the 
culturally different respondent to translate, and it is rather well 
known that the language of children from lower socioeconomic 
families is less elaborate than that of more affluent or middle class 
children (Bernstein, 1964). Kaufman (1975) cautioned against using 
I instructions involving unmastered concepts in admimstering all 

1 types of tests to young disadvantaged children. 

Obviously, there is a need for continued experimentation to 
determine optimaftesting procedures to use in discovering giftedness 
among culturally different students and to adopt optimal procedures 
, in practice. Perhaps to an unprecedented degree, the Torrance Tests of 
Creative Thinking are experiencing such experimentation, not only 
by the author and his students but by other researchers as well. 

The Alpha Biographical Inventory ^ 

A number of autobiographical or life experience inventories have 
been developed for use in studies of creative behavior (Anastasi & 
• Sefer. 1969; Dauw. 1965; Taylor & Ellison 1966/1968). Since 
individual differences in cre^'ive thinking abilities seem to be 
- . explainable in terms of experiences rather than hered.t y. this seems to 
: . b/a .reasonable approach. Furthermore measures derived from bio- 

graphical information seem less susceptible to influences df time lim- 
its, t^^sting conditions, motivation, and mood swings than tests ot 
intelligence, creative thinking ability, and the like. 
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> Of the life experience inventories that have been used in the 
prediction of gifted performances, the ones developed by Calvin W. 

~ ' Taylor and his associates are perhaps the best validated (Ellison, 
1964; Lunneborg. 1971; Taylor. Cooley. & Nielsen. 196C; Taylor & 
£|iison, 1967, 1975). Of the various versions of the biographical 
inventory, the Alpha Biographical Inventory (Taylor & Ellison. 

- 1966/1968) offers perhaps the most promise in identifying giftedness 
among the i^ulturally different. It is most appropriate for use with 
senior high school students or college freshmen* Present scoring 
procedures provide two indexes: academic giftedness and creative 
giftedness. Studies involving large samples of White and Black high 
school students (Taylor & Ellison. 1967. 1975) indicate that there are 

f no racial differences on the creativity index and that racial differ- 
ences on ' ie academic index are quite small. While furthe'r validation 
and use with a variety of culturally different groups are required, the 
instrument seems to have sufficient merit to recommend it for use in 
discovering giftedness among such groups, at least on ah experimen- 
tal basis. ' , 

OTHER POSSIBLY UNBIASED MEASURES 

It is quite possible that there are a number of other existent measures 
that are relatively free of racial and socioe onomic bias. However, 
data to support this contention for other instruments are not readily 
available. Several participant s in the First National Conference on the 
Disadvantaged Gifted held in 1973 looked to Guilford's Structure of 
Inf illect Model to provide such help (Filzgerald. 1975). These partici- 
pants included Meeker. Hatch, Bruch. Gowan. and others. 

Meeker at this tJonference reported a study in which Black. Chicano. 
and Anglo disadvantaged boys were tested on the Bihet for patterns of 
intellectual abilities defined by the Structure of Intellect Analysis of 
the Bin^t. She compared a group ranging in age from 4.9 to 5.9 years 
with a group ranging in age frcmrTHrtCyears. She found that each of 
the ethnic groups had certain intellectual strengths, but that 
schooling did little to develop these strengths further. For example, 
she found that the Chicano group entered with a t fg ft g ths in all figural 
cognitive and most semantic cognitive materials and figural evalu- 
ation. The Black students entered with strengths in memory for 
systems and implications* cognition skills except tov transformations 
of figural thinking, divergent production, and convergent figural pro- 
duction. The disadvantaged White gr^up showed strengths in figural 
cognitive thinking, memory for symbolic implications, figural evalu- 
ation, divergent production implications, and most of the convergent 
production abilities. 
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Bnicli at this same meeting reported similar analyses of the Binels 
of 1.800 Black children tested by Kennedy. Van de Riet, and White 
f 19§3). Tl» strengths identified for Blacks were lifted earlier in this 
monograph. To identify gifted Black children, Bruch recommended 
this special scoring of the Binet and the figural form of the Torrance 
Tests of Creative Thinking, plus observations of strengths in the 
MkHAFmg ^as: 

t. Art and m^sic. 

2. Spontaneous recall, extensive listing from memory. 
Complfx problem solving in practical daily activities. 
Awareness of details in descriptions, fluency of ideas, spontaneous 
categorizations. 

5. VisMl synthesis in complex drawings; multiple musical or kines- 
thetic perceptions of the whole organized system. 

At this same conference. Hatch described a procedure he devel* 
oped, using six of Guilford's factors as the basis. These factors are 
sensitivity to problems, fluency, flexibility, originality, elaboration, 
and redefinition. The conference report did not give inf ormation about 
Hatch's results. 

The vast literature on Guilford's Structure of Intellect measures 
does not provide much information ^bout the racial, socioeconomic, 
and cultural biases of these measures (Guilford, 1967]. In the manual 
for his creativity test for children, Guilford (1971) gave some 
information concerning Black and Chicano groups. He reported that 
the mean scores of the minority groups were generally lowei*. than 
those of the majority group. However, both the Black and the Chicano 
groups held their own in the different letter groups subtest, and tlie 
Chicanos excelled in the adding decorations subtest. 

At the National Conference on the Disadvantaged Gifted, Gowan 
emphasized the importance of the identification, stimulation, or 
exploitation of what he termed "exotic factors of intellect." He defined 
exotic factors of intellect as those abilities not usually considered in 
intelligence tests. More and more attention is now being given to such 
exotic factors of intellect as psychic abilities, extrasensory abilities, 
and the like. In the field of gifted education, Krippner (1963, 1965) was 
one of the first to call attention to these-abilities. More recently. 
Cowan's (1974, 1975) work was marked by this f mphasis. Growing 
interest is also reflected by art icles in popular Joyrnatste.g., Peterson, " 
1975). At the National Conference, Gowan expressed the^^lief that as 
better and newer tests of the exotic factors of intellect are^ developed, 
better methods of identification will n^ake it possible to find more able 
disadvantaged children. 
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Another alternative aj^roach which may produce instruments that 
will help discover gif tedness among the culturally different is Calvin 
W. Taylor*! Multiple Talent Evaluation (Taylor. 1968a. 1968b, 1969). 
Tb^ theoretical rationale for t his approachj)rovides the guidelineb for 
both talent identification and talent development. Highly successful 
applicalmis of this idea have been reported in Salt Lake City, Utah 
(Stevenson, 1971), Mobile. Alabama (Talents Unlimited, 1974a, 
1974b). and St. Paul. Minnesota (Bi:annes & Juntune, 1^75), The 
Mttltiplf T^ent Approach (Taylor, 1968a] is ba^d on the recognition 
that^^a^neral rule, not all gifted persons excel in the same talents. 
Taylor's work was based on the following six talent groups: academic. 
. pi^uotive thinking (creative), planning, communication, iorecast- 
tng, wd decision making. 

If each talent group is conceived as arranged on a ladder or totem 
pole« it will be found that those persons at the top of one ladder are 
essentially different ones than those at the top of another ladder. 
ScHne of those at the top of one ladder may actually be rather low on- 
some of the other Icdders. Taylor argued that the more different 
talents considered, the larger' will be the proportion of gifted persons - 
in a group. With his six talent areas, he argued that 98% of the chit* 
dren in most classes would be above average in at least one talent. 
Similarly, at higher levels of t&Ient« a large percentage of students 
would identified as highly gifted. Taylor argued further that 
teachers should teach in such ways as to develop allrf these abilities. 
On^ of the most elaborate ^pts of materials thus iar available to 
implement this approach was developed by the Talents Unlimited 
*^ Project at Mobile, Alabama. It includes exam^^es of criterion* 
referenced tests* curriculum guides, inservice education materials, 
guides for parents, and the like. The tests and materials developed by 
Taylor himself apparently are not yet available commercially. Data 
concerning racial, socioeconomic, and cultural groups were not 
located. 

CULTURE SPECinC PROCEDURES 

Disillusioned by the failiures of traditional and "culture free" tests to 
discover giftedness among the culturally different, a number of 
workers advocate turning to cuhure specific procedures. One of the 
most serious a^id vocal representatives of this group is R. L. Williams 
{1972a, 1972b, 1974): who devised the well known BITCH test (Black 
Intelligence Test of Cultural Homogeneity). Williams argued that 
psychologists have known for many years that ability tests are biased 
^ in favor of White, native tiorn American children, the population on 
which they were standardized; yet these tests continue to be 
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administered to Black children. He argued further that these practices 
violate the three basic principles on which psychoflietric instruments 
are based: validity, reliability, and standardizftion. (Editor s note; 
Standardization refers to (a) the practice of making sure that all 
takers of a given test do so under similar conditions, and'(b) the 
process of establishing norms so that test scores come out pcrcen- 
tiles, i.e.. test takers are ranked by comparing their performance to 
others.) He afso argued that the educational curriculum is biased In 
the same way and that Black children show a readiness for learning 
early in life, but for different sets of learning materials, TheL* early 
preparation is for independence and survival rather than academica. 

The BITCH test consists of 100 multiple choice questions to be an- 
swered as Black people would answer them. Most of the questions are 
Dased on vocabulary unique to Black culture in the»United States. 
However, much of the vocabulary is also common in other 
disadvantaged groups. Williams maintains that almost all Blacks 
attain scores higher than almost all Whites. This has also been found 
true among graduate students at the University of Georgia. Lowest of 
£^11 are the scores of the foreign students who have had even less 
exposure to Black culture than have native born Whites. 

Williams is now developing the BITCH test further, along with 
similar tests such as the Awareness Sentence Completion Test 
(^Williams, 1972c) and Themes Concerning Blacks (1972d^ Very 
similar to the BITCH test was an earlier instrument developed by 
Adrian Dove (1974), originally published in Jet and later reprinted in 
books^of readings (e.g.. Davis & Warren. 1974). 

The basic idea espoused by Williams is now being used in a number 
of developmental projects that may eventually produce assessment 
procedures effective in discovering giftedMess among the culturally 
different. Two of these {Bernal 1975; Bernal & Reyna, 1974:Stallings, 
1975) will be described here briefly. 

Bernals project (Bernal &. Reyna, 1974; Bernal, 1975) was designed 
to explore new means of identifying gif tedneas among native, Spanish 
speaking, Mexican Americans. As a part of this project, Bernal and his 
staff interviewed pesple in Mexican American communities concern- 
ing their views of gifted behavior. U is on the basis of the latter data 
that Bernal proposed the development of testing and observation 
techniques to discover giftedness among Mexican American chil- 
dren. Prominent among the indicators of giftedness reported by 
-interviewees are the following: 

1. Is unusually mature and responsible for age. 

2. Is a^reat imitator and elaborator of adult behavior. 

3. Is regarded as a leader, quiet but influential. 

4. Makes suggestions that are valuedty peers. 
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5. U frequently catied upon to mediate disputes, plan strategy, and so 
forth. 

^ 5. Is quick to grasp and anxious to try put new idjeas. 
7, Piirsues ideas with persistence. 

H. Initiates md maintains meaningful transactions with adults. 
9. Possesses facility in acquiring English. 

While Bemal believes that certain intellectual factors may be more 
profitably explored in i csle populations than in othelrs, he advocates 
that existent selection practices should not be replaced but should be 
supplemented by culture specific observations such as the ones listed. 
(Editor s note: A summary of Bemal and Reyna*s paper "Analysis and 
Identification of Giftedness in Mexican American Children' A Pilot 
Study" has been published in A Resource lonuol of Information on 
EducQling the Gifted and Talented, Reston VA: The Council for Ex- 
ceplionai £3uldren, 1975. pp. 53-60.) 

The selection procedures advocated by StalL igs (19751 were 
designed to discover giftedness among children whose experiences 
have been limited to an 8 to 10 block radius in an urban community. 
However, they might be adapted for use even in isolated rural areas. 
His methods include environmental testing, teacher observation, and 
peer e^ aluation gathered by class feedback in the form of a sociogram. 
Stude its in each classroom are evaluated separately. Stallings 
reported that the one consistent criterion that teachers may use in 
identifying gifted students is the depth to which the student is able to 
respond to environmental matters. For example, students are asked to 
recall street signs or types of automobiles found on the block or to give 
details about things that happened in the neighborhood. Much of the 
procedure is based on the assumption that allowing students to work 
with familiar or meaningful materials will increase the gifted stu- 
dent's ability in abstract thinking. 
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o There^have always been many educators who believe that testing is 
ah inappropriate way of evaluating human abilities. More recently, 
even former advocate$ of testing have begun to wonder if testing is an 
obsolete way of discovering giftedness. In the present context ^f 
national and international developments relative to gifted and tal- 
ented education, it is easy to understand why such feelings should 
arise. We are now beginning to accept the pluralistic nature of our 
society anjd to recognize that differences are not necessarily deficits, 
as members of our dominant culture had once Assumed. The complexi- 
ties arising from this recognition Mve already become obvious in this 
monograph. Furthermore, we have also become committed to an 
enlarged concept of giftedness. 

AN ENLARGED CONCEPT OF GIFTEDNESS 

The Office of Gifted and Talented in the United States Office of 
Education^ias recognized the following six categories of giftedness 
{Marland, 1972): 

1. General intellectual ability. 

2. Specifio academic aptitude. 

3. Creative and productive thinking. 

4. Leadership ability. 

5. Visual and performing arts^ 

6. Psychomotor ability. 

Discussion has hardly begun about ways of identifying the last 
three categories of giftedness. The lack of psychometric proc^dure^. U 
not their inappropriateness. became apparent in anationarconference 
on the gifted/talented in the arts and humanities. 

Although I discovered early in my study of creative talent that the 
use of tests can make teachers, counselors, and psychologists aware 
of kinds of giftedness that would otherwise be overlooked, i recog- 
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nizBd that tests could never detect all types of creative giftedness. 
Ulus. I began writing in 1962 about nontest ways of identifying the 
creatively gifted (Torrance, 1962). When I became concerned about 
talent identification and development among economically disadvan- 
ta^ and culturally different students, the need for nontest ing ways 
of assessment became even more obvious (Torrance, 1964, 1965b). I 
still think that some of the guidelines developed at this time would be 
useful in discovering and nurturing giftedness among the culturally 
different. However, I think the more recent conceptualization I have 
developed provides a more comprehensive system for both the 
discovery and nurturance task than did my earlier work. 

SECCMSNIZING AND USING CULTURAL STRENGTHS 

y This recent conceptualization is based on a realization that people are 
motivated most to do the things that they do best. Thus, its central 
thesisJias l^n that programs for gifted, culturally different students 
must be built upon their positives. Furthermore, 1 am convinced that 
the positives of culturally different groups are their creative abilities. 
Members of these groups have had to maintain their creativity :n 
order to adapt and survive. My proposed solution has been that in 
searching for giftedness among the^ulturally different we seek by 
whatever means possible to identify their creative positives and then < 
use these characteristics as positives in educational programs and in 
career development. 

This position, of course, runs squarely into. several deeply 
entrenched prejudices among educators, since it departs sharply from 
usual frames of thinking and rejects solutions that represent "more 
and better of the same." Some argue th'at I am only kidding myself 
when I maintain that there are any real strengths among the cultural- 
ly different. Others complain that it is a condescending point of view 
and assumes that members of culturally different groups cannot be 
brought up to the standards of dominant middle class culture. Still 
others complain that identifying the strengths of culturally different 
groups pnly establishes another set of stereotypes. These prejudices 
have persisted because people have failed to recognize that differ- 
ences are not necessarily deficits (Torrance, 1974a) and that many dif- 
ferences may actually be good for all concerned. 

In my estimation* it is less condescending to recognize a person's 
strengths and to encourage their use in learning and in developing a 
career than it is to insist that a person ignore those strengths and work 
to develop some abitity that may not be valued by that person's 
culture. On the charge of establishing a different stereotype, I would 
contend that a program of identifying and using a group's strengths 
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nMd not lead to stereotyping. It recognjzes that not all members of a 
specific culturally different group will have the same strengths^ It 

SSplTmeans that if the strengths that characterize a culturally dif- 

fweirt group are known, success in discovering giftedness will be 
gteatcsrihan if it is sought in areas in which the members ot this group 
are weak. If this is stereotyping, it is at least" a positive rather than a 
negative stereotype and should lead to constructive solutions. 

1 was led to my conceptualization of the ciffeative positives by a rec- 
ognition that the abilities and talents that flourish in any culture are 
the ones that are encouraged or honored by that culture. It is no new 
idea that culturally different groups in the United States have unique 
i strengths. W. E. B. DuBois emphasized the strengths of Blacks m sev- 
eral of his books and in The Gift of Black Folk (1970) summarized the 
outstanding contributions of Blacks in exploration, invention, scien- 
tific discovery, art, literature, and music. An interesting plea for more 
respect for the stiengths of American Indians is found in a speech by 
Chief Standing Beer made about 1877 (cited in Anderson & Wright. 
1971). Chief Standing Bear was chief of the Oglala Sioux and 
protested the torced movement of the Lakotas from Nebraska to 
Indian Territory in Kansas in 1877. His plea, in part, was as follows: 
The attempted tranaformatlon of the Indian by the white man and the 
, chaos that has resulted are but the fruit of the while man's disobedience of 
a fundamental and spiritual law. The pressure that has been brought to 
bear upon the native people ... in the attempt to force conformity of 
custom and habit has caused a reactio.i more destructive than war. and 
the injury has not only affected the Indian, but has extended to the white 
population as well . . . . |p. 130) 
Fortunately, there seems more readiness now than ever before to 
respect and use the strengths of American Indians in art. music, 
dance, government, and even religion (Delorid, 1970). 

The consequences of failing to recognize and use the strengths of 
culturally different students are illustrated in experiences a few years 
ago with Youth Development Programs. Nathan Caplan 's (197 3) 
study indicated that thejtreet skills of many hte>d^fl;<inirto3rytnithB 
- hindlr^^uccess in the job training of the Youth Development 
Programs. Caplan's study grew out of the repeated failures of these 
programs. Many people connected with them had said that these 
programs had failed because the participants were unmotivated and 
unskilled. Caplan concluded that the programs failed because the 
partisipants were highly motivated and highly skilled. These youth 
were like most people, motivated to do the things that they could do 
best, the trouble was that The skills which they had mastered so well 
- are those that insure their social sufficiency and survival withm the 
ghetto community. Unfortunately, the skills that make a person gifted 
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on the street— hustling, rapping, signifying, gang leadership, psych- 
ing out people, fighting, athletics, and so forth— may make the person 
a failure in "straight" jobs* 

Caplan argued, for example, that being tough and cool are often 
important traits among inner city youths, but in the normal working 
environment such behaviors might be unacceptable signs of hostility 
and uncooperativeness. Similarly, competitive verbal games common 
in the ghetto would do little to endear youths to middle class 
siij^rvisors. Caplan argued further that, more importantly, to succeed 
at a straight job a gifted inner city yduth must often sacrifice too much 
of his or her personal worth and dignity . Thus, to enter the kind of job 
program offered by the Youth Development Program meant to many 
youths that they must pay a painful psychological pric^: the abandon- 
ment of a healthy, positive self image gained through their giftedness 
witb street skills. 



CREATIVE POSITIVES AMONG THE CULTURALLY DIFFERENT 

Caplan recognized that the more talented a young person is in his or 
her culture, the more challenging is the problem of providir^g mean- 
ingful, useful job training. The obvious place to start is to obtain 
information about the existing skills or strengths of these youths. 
Then efforts must be made to change training programs to fit the 
needs of the students rather than the other way around. On the basis 
, of studies involving t^ie Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking, a series 
of summer workshops involving mostly culturally different stu- 
dents, and the work of others such as ftiessman (1962). I believe I have 
identified a set of characteristics 'hat helps to guide the search f"r the 
strengths of culturally different students and for giftedness among 
such students. I have called these cha ract eri stics cre oUvjd^P^^ti^^ — 
_ — — I mu^t firstTiautTOnTheTeacfer that not all members of culturally dif* 
ferent groups are gifted in a)l of these positives. I do contend that these 
creative positives occur to a high degree among culturaOy different 
groups generally and that more gifted youngsters will be found among 
them on this basis than if thjB search is confined to tjaditional areas. 
This list of creative positives is not limited to those characteristics 
that have to be detected by psychometric devices. They may be 
detected by tests, observations of behavior, performances, construe- 
tions. or any means whatsoever. For the most part, I am talking about 
abilities that can be observed with a high degree of frequency among 
culturally different students by anyone who is willing to become a 
sensitive, open minded human being in situations where trust and 
freedom are established. I have given the following labels to these 
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creative positives, but readers may be able to think of more appropri- 
ate ones; 

1. Ability to express feelings and emotions. - 

2. Ability to improvise with commonplace matenals and objects. 

3. Articulateness in role playing, sociodrama, and story telling, 

4. Enjoyment of and ability in visual arts, such as drawing, painting, 
u and sculpture. 

5. Enjoyment of and ability in creative movejnent, dance, dramatics, 
and so forth. 

6. Enjoyment of and ability in music, rhythm, and so forth. 

7. Use of expressive speech. 

8. Ruency and flexibility in figural media, 

9. Enjoyment of and skills in group activities, problem solving, and 
so forth. * 

ID. Responsiveness to the concrete. ^ 

11. Responsiveness to the kinesthetic. 

12. Expressiveness of gestures, body language, and so forth, and 
ability to interpret body language. . 

13. Humor. 

14. Richness of imagery in informal language. 

15. Originality of ideas in problem solving. 
ief^Problem centeredness or persistence in problem solving. 
l7. Emotional responsiveness. 

IB* Quickness of warm-up. 

In the remainder of this monograph, I shall offer some suggestions 
for identifying strengths in each of the above 18 areas and for using 
these strengths to motivate learnm^^elect learning experience 
de^ielop^ career plans. Ob^iouslyTmucITwork remains to be done to 
implement this idea fully. If it is to be implemented, however, this, 
work must be done by those who are concerned with giving an equal 
chance to gifted youngsters from culturally different groups. ^ 

Ability to Express Feelings and Emotions 

Discovery: I suggest ihat giftedness in expressing" feelings and 
emotions may be discovered by: 

• Observations of facial expression and bodv^estures. 

• Analysis of samples of creative writing.^pecially poetry. 

• Observations of behavior in discussioH^. classroom meetings; role 
piaying, sociodrama, creative dr^atics, dance, creative move- 
ment, music, and rhythm. / 

• Study of visual art product§.^nd the processes used In their pro- 
duction. / 



• ^s^vati^is of response in creative reading. 

Ua^^ smdents are provided learning experiences in which tfcey 
/ €M msifest their giftedness in expressing feelings and emotions, this^ 
type cf gift^aess is not likely to be discovered. There are few stan* 
das^Airi teats that will help. Some of the newer tests in creative 
dramMcs ami creative movement might be of hdp, but they have been 
^^ig^l with other purpo^s in mind and will be dismissed in 
a»jwctifm with strengths in dramatics and creative movement. Some 
rf Gyitfiml*s Structure of Intellect tests (Guilford, Hendricks, & 
ib#l^n^» 1968) involve the interpretation of emotions end feelings 
tat not itelr production. 

tef^rton^ Middle class society in the United States has tended to 
cfarogate emotional expression, and education has stressed objectiv- 
ity ai^ auppression ol emotional experiencing. The emerging youth 
culture, however, seems to have set in motion a trend in the direction 
of ^iier sub{ective, emotional experiencing through its search for 
understanding and a deeper kind of knowing. Furthermore", many 
theories of creative achievement maintain that in creative thinking, 
especially when this thinking leads to really new ideas and concepts, 
the emotional and suprarational are important. All admit, of course, 
tb^t once the In^akthrough ideas are produced, they must be 

^subjected to tests of logic. However, the breakthrough ideas them- 
selves cannot be produced by logic. 

It is obvious that emotional expression is an important component 
in all kinds ofcreative_peiio|T^^ 

*^~^^~ffievTsual artsTlTalso seems clear,that emotional expression isan 
important aspect of the ordinary functioning of the healthy, fully 
functioning human being. It may be that emotional expression has 
been a more important aspect of living in some culturally different 
groups than it has b^en in mainstream society. Numerous scholars of 
Black culture {DuBois, 1970; Halpern, 1973; Smith, 1949) have seen 
emotional expression as a survival technique of Blacks in the United 
States. Ghief Standing Bear (cited in Anderson & Weight, 1971J in his 
protest speech commented on the Indian s need for emotional expres- 
sion: 

And ihe Indian wants to dance! It is his way of expressing djey^lon. of 
communing with unseen power, and in keeping hisjribal idenii|yi When 
the Lakota iieart was filled with high emotibn'. he danced .... When his 
heart was filled with pity for the orfjhan, the lonely father, or bereaved 
mother, he danced. All the joys and exaltations ofHfe. all his gratefiJness 
and thankfulness, all his acknowledgments of the mysterious power that 
guided life, and all his aspirations for a better life, culminated in one - 
great dance— the Sun Dance, (pp. 133-134) 
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Evidence among the Culturaliy Different, Since there is a general lack 
of objective indicators of emotional expression, one is not likely to 
find much evidence in scientific research for this talent as a strength 
of culturally different groups. I can only say that this is one of the 
most frequently observed of the creative positives when my students 
record their observations of culturally different children in our 
summer workshops, and that emotional expression has characterized 
and continues tdcharacterize the artistic performances of the cultur- 
ally different. Lillian Sm\\\\ (1949). in Killers of the Dream, 
commented on the paradox that among the dominant free of the rural 
South creative talent was so fettered by anxiety that it could not be 
expressed, while among segregated Blacks creative talent burst forth 
sponlaneously and found expression in the artisan trades, music, 
dance, and athletics— things t.hat could be done with their bodies, 
feelings, and emotions. Emotion as characteristically expresse^in the 
dance of Indians is reflected in the previous quotation from Chief 
Standing Bear. In counteracting the perception that all Indian songs 
are alike. Chief S^:nding Bear pointed out that Indian songs are as 
varied as the many emotions that inspire them ai^d that no two are 
alike. Chicanos are also known for the emotional quality of their 
dances, song, music, and art {Steiner, 1970). 

Use in the Curriculum: In my work on creative reading (Torrance, 
1970), I have maint ained t h^LiUldents do not realty comprehend 
"inerary works uliless they respond to them erhbtionfilly and express 
their feelings through movement, dramatics, drawing, or some other 
mode. I believe that such emotional experiencing and expression adds 
importantly to the understanding and information that one obtains 
from reading. ^ 

Brandwein (1974). in his innovative^-program in the humanities, 
maintciined that it is this expression of feelingandemotionthat makes 
reading, learning to spell, and th€ like seem worthwhile to students. 
Many of the teachers who write me concerning their experie^ice^.^in 
creative writing and art especialhy, tell me that it is this expression of 
feeling and emotion that enables some of the culturally different stu- 
dents they teach to maintain their sanity. 

Use m DeveJopmg Careers: It would be impossible tc list all the uses 
of giftedness in emotional expression in building careers among the 
culturally different. It is an obvious component of many of the 
outstanding careers of culturally different persons now valued highly 
by our culture. The following, however, are examples of careers that 
seem to call for this kind of giftedness: actor, artist, composer; dancer, 
master of ceremonies, musician, poet, religious leader, salesperson, 
singer, song writer, therapist. 
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i^ttty to Improvise with Commonplace Materials 

Discovery: The following observation checklist is suggested for 
identifying giftedness for improvisation with common materials^ 

o Malces toys from commonplace materials, 
le Uses common materials to modify toys. 

a Makes ^me^ f rom common materials. / 
a\js€S common material^^j^nin tended uses at home. 
• Uses common materialrfror unintencj^d uses in school, 
a Uses common materials in inventions. 

a Uses common materials in creative dramatics, art, and so forth. 

The onusual uses tests in both the Torrance and Guilford batteries 
appear to be fairly effective pencil and paper measures of this kind^or 
talent. It should be ngf^^oi^ever, that culturally different children 

^jnust be made comfWtable a^^^nyst be permitted to use their usual 
ianguage or dialect in res^oHai^ in order for this test to yield a 

^ relia'ble measure. With children, an adult must record the responses^ 
or spelling and writing skills may interfere with performance. 

Importance: The autobiographies of people who have made outstand- 
ing breakthroughs in almost every field are filled with examples of 
Incidents of improvisation with common materials. A person working 
in a frontier field is likely to encounter a lack of appropriate 
equipment. If a person has to wait for someone to manufacture the 
proper equipment, that person is not likely to make a breakthrough. 
The value of this talent is demonstrated in the case of Bracie Watson, a 
young Black man from Alabama, who won the top award of the 
International Science Fair in 1968 ("1968 International Science Fair," 
1968). He has continued to astonish scientists with whom he works. 
Edward M. Weller, an embryol.gist in the University of Alabama's 
Anatomy Department, said of him: 

Bracie is an improviser, and he can see things spatially. In that area he has 
extraordinary creative possibilities. He isn't one of those people who need 
shiny instruments tcrdo their work. He an generally create what he needs 
from very simple crude implements, and this talent alone will pay off for 
him time and time again. (**1968 International Science Fair " 1968) 

Evidence among the Culturally Different: Apparently this ability io 
r|)lentiful among almost any group of culturally different youngsters, 
especially disadvantaged ones. Rather consistently, we have found 
that members of culturally different groups score high on the unusual 
uses tasks of th^Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking. Students in our 
summer workshops also report a high frequency of this kind of 
behavior among culturally different children. Middle class teachers 
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^ao seem to be more aware of this strength 9mong the culturally dif* 
ferent than of any of the other creative positives. Among inservice 
le^dbers in a middle Georgia county* 47% checked this as a strength of 
^pck, disadvantaged children, v^hereas most of the ^rengths were 
r^ogni^d and/or aoc^pted by only about 10% of these teadiers. After 
ane^xttnsive Workshop on the psychology of disadvantaged children, 
82% of l^m checked this strength. Among undergraduates in teacher 
^ucation programs, 82% recognized this strength as characteristic of 
ffiack, disadvantaged children. 

Improvi'sation with commonplace materials among Indians is a 
widely reoi^ized talent* I first became really aware of this when I 
dir^ted a program of research in support of the United States Air 
Force Advanced Survival Training SchooL A large part of the curric* 
-ulum was based on Indian techniques of improvisation in living off 
the land. Of course* the Indian culture that existed when the colonists 
came to Hie United States improvised practically everything they 
did— farming, food growing and collecting, cooking, warfare, sports, 
and so forth. Evidence of this talent may still be observed in their arts 
and crafts. 

The literature concerning almost all the culturally different groups^ 
in (he United States is filled with examples of improvisation with 
common materials. For example, }an Yuors (1967) described many ex- 
ampies,^f such improvisation among tKe Gypsies with whom he lived 
for 10 years, beginning at about age 12. One of his first startling 
observations was that Gypsy children had no toys. They improvised, 
however, ali kinds of games and sports. The same is true of other eco- 
nomically disadvantaged groups. If there are no toys, children will 
improvise with what they have; if items for living are unavailable, 
children ancf adults will improvise with what they have. 

Use in the Curriculum: Teachers apparently give more opportunities 
in the curriculum for using improvisation with common materials 
than they do for any of the other creative positives. Such possibilities 
arise, for example, in arts and crafts projects, dramatics, social stud- 
ies projects, and shop projects. However, this talent can be used in 
almost any subject in the curriculum if there is freedom for 
experimentation and if children are confronted with reaH^roblems. 



Use in Developing Careers: Although talent for improvisation with 
common materials can be an asset in almost any career, this type of 
giftedness should be especially useful in attaining success in such 
fields as: crafts worker (wood, metal, etc.), impromptu actor, inven- 
tor, product developer, scientist, stage scenery desigher/builder, toy 



maker. 
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ArticuIftleiieM in Role Playing and Story Telling 

Discovery: Giftedness in role playing and story telling may be 
observed among culturally different students in learning activities 

' involving role playing, sociodrama. and related techniques: Such 
talent beconates evident when the role playing becomes very absorbing 
and lifelike. Fresh ideas arise in the sociodramatic processes, and stu- 
dents respond to one another at a deeply empathic level. In story 
telling, the interest of the group is aroused and sustained. The stu- 
dents become quite absorbed as one event inspires another and the 
problem solving M'ocesses become complex. 
Role playing and improvisation testsTiave been devised by Moreno 

, (1946, t969) and others, but a sensitive and alert teacher, school 
psychologist, or sociodramatic director can discover this kiid of 
talent in the regular course of instruqtion when this methodology is 
used. It requires a ^it more alertness to become aware of the real life 
role playing used by many culturally different students as a survival 
or adaptation technique. HoWever, this may be the *'real test " 

Importance: Since role playing (especially as used in sociodrama) and 
story telling fundamentally are creative problem solving processes, 
this kind of talent is important in achievement, just as creative 
problem solving skills are important. There are numerous careers that 
specifically require this kind of talent for success. 

Evidence among the Culturally Different: Scholars in education, 
sociology, and psycholpgy have often noted the high frequency of 
outstanding talent in role playing and story telling among culturally 
different students. For example, Riessman (1962). Deutsch (1967), 
and others have pointed out that disadvantaged children who seem to 
be nonverbal will become quite verbally articulate in role playing. 
Black entertainers have been especially noted for their role playing 
and story telling skills, from Uncle Remus to Flip Wilson. The Black 
folk tales brought from Africa and adapted to the slave scene 
illustrate the cultivation of both role playing and story telling skills. 
Frequently, the adaptations were used to communicate something 
about slave masters (Lester. 1972), yet the stories were entertaining 
even to the slave masters who did not understand the hidden 
meanings, Florence Halpern (1973) and others have commented upon 
the lifelong process by which Black children are taught to play roles 
(pretending to feel and think differently from the way they actually 
do) as one of their many survival techniques in the "White world." 
Perhaps to a lesser extent, this has been true of other culturally dif* 
ferent groups such as^Chicanos, Indians, and Gypsies. 
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Use in the Curriculum: Many writers in education (e.g.» Lippitt, 
Lippitt. & Fox, 1964; Riessman, 1962, 1968; Taba & Elkins. 1966) have 
commented on the effectiveness of role playing with the culturally difr 
ferentin teaching subject matter, skills training, and problem solving. 
Taba and Elkins, for example, recommended role playing as a 
methodology for making reading materials meaningful and exciting to 
culturally different children, for teaching problem solving skiJls, and 
fqr other kinds of skills training. Allen (1968) recommended it as a 
way of teaching English as a second dialect. Riessman (1968) beliqved 
it to te an effective teaching methodology with the culturally 
disadvantaged because it is congenial with their physical, down to 
earth, concrete, group centered, problem directed style of learning. It 
Is like a game^rather than a test easy and informal in tempo. 

Use in Developing Careers: The career of television entertainer Flip 
Wilson provides an excellent illustration of how the creative positive 
of story telling in childhood can be used as the basis for a great career. 
Many who know Wilson*s life story marvel that he is able Ao radiate 
such love and good will. They recognize that he has every right to be 
bitter. ^ 

Some of the many kinds of careers in which this talent is important 
include: actor, detective, entertainer, playwright, politician, religious 
leader, short story writer, storyteller, writer of children's books. 

As with most of the other creative positives, skills in role playing 
and story telling do not always bring ;oy to the culturally different 
student. Regardless of the dynamics responsible for the emergence of 
this kind of talent among the culturaUy different/it can be used as a 
strength in facilitating learning and in developing careers for them. 

Enjoyment of and Ability in Visual Arts 

Discovery: Although there are tests to discover giftedness in the 
visual arts.^research literature does not reveal much of great value. 
Visual art products are so easy to obtain that most searchers for talent 
in the visucil arts have been witting to rely upon judgments of prod- 
ucts such as drawings, painting, and sculptures. As an observational 
screening device for surveying talent in the visual arts, the following 
checklist is suggested: 

• Experiences real Joy in drawing, 

• Experienises real joy in painting. 

• Experiences real foy in sculpture. 

• Becomes deeply absorbed in drawing, painting, sculpture, or other 
visual art activity. 

«t Understands subject matter by "drawing it" (e.g.. illustrates 
stories, illustrates history, draws biological objects, makes maps). 
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• Communicates skillfully through drawings, paintings, sculptures/ 
and other visual arts. 

• Captures the essence of whatever is photographed. 

• Makes photographs tell a story. 

t^poftfincei Many scholars in the field of creative achievement 
believe that visual artists have been' and always will be the fore* 
runners of human advancement. They point out that the vrsual artists 
must show the possibilities of the future before anyone can pioneer 
breaklhroughs in almost any field. Certainly, the visual mode of 
finding out and communicating is powerful and most people depend 
heavily on it. 

Evidence among the CuJturalJy Different: Again, one of the creative 
positives most frequently reported by my students when they observe 
disadvantaged, BJack children in our summer workshops is the high - 
level of enjoyment and ability that these children show for the visual 
arts. A disproportionately large number of children gifted in thiS area 
have always been found. Similarly, workers in our creativity test 
scoring service are almost always amazed at the outstanding talent 
demonstrated by the Chicano students whose figural creativity 
booklets they score. Other groups such as Alaskaa Eskinws and 
Indians, Appalachian Whites, and other culturally different groups 
are famous for the artistic quality of their carvings and craft prod* 
ucts.DuBWis (1970) in TheGift of Black Folk asserted that the Black is 
primarily In artist and traced the long history of importantx:ontribu- 
tions of EWacks in the visual arts. There are today a large niimber of 
outstanding Black artists, Chicano artists, Puerto Rican artists, and 
Indian aftists. Some outstanding photographers like James van der 
Zee (Dedock, McGhee, & Perry, 1973) and Gordon Parks (1975) have 
also con^ from culturally different groups. Among numerous signs of 
the increasing appreciation of the art of disadvantaged groups is the 
recent iiripact of Indian art on current fashions in clothing ("Fashions 
from Inflians," 1976). Somehow/dress designers have long missed the 
potential of authentic Indian design for modern fashion. There is a 
strong [trend now in Indian design, and the leading designers are 
Indiani such as Mabel Harris (Sac and Fox), loleta Smith (Choctaw), 
Phylli J Fife (Creek), and Marian Wolf (Kiowa). ^ 

Use irlihe Curriculum: Few teachers have recognized the importance 
of the/ visual arts for teaching problem solving skills and various 
kinds of subject matter, including reading. I first began to recognize 
the power of the visual arts for teaching problem solving skills when I 
asked a group of 5 year olds to draw the life in a pond that they had 
imagined in response to one of my "just stippose"exercises. They were 
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eosfrai^ted immediately with the problem of how to draw the water 
withbut covering the animals that they had drawn in the pond. I also 
became aware, that 5 year olds could produce many different alterna* 
tive solution^ to this and other problems encountered in visual art 
activities. In his problem solving course for children, Edward D^e Bono 
(1974) placed a great deal of emphasis upon drawing as a thinking 
mtiiHum. tis offered such reasons as the following for using dfawing 
as a medium for teaching problem solving skills: 

1. (Drawing makes for commitment; ideas have to be chosen and 
formulated in a definite and precise manner. 

2. In drawing there are no loose ends, even when there is 
iftdefiniteness, the area of ignorance is isolated and defined* 

3. In a drawing, everything is visible at once; you can see gaps 
immediatel^y. 

4. Once an idea has been expressed it can be modified. 

5. Since everything is visible at once and must hold together, a high 
degree of organization is necessary. 

6. Thinking through drawing is usually enjoyable to most children. 

7. Onoe a problem is established, the children can go ahead with their 
thinking, and this makes it possible to teach problem solving to a 
larger number of children at the same time. 

8. Children talk and write more freely about their solutions to^ 
problems following the usp^of the drawing medium than they do 
with other approaches. 

9. Drawings provide a common experience for children in a class and 
for the teacher or other adult involved in the educational experi- 
ence. 

While the drawing medium is especially suited for use with young 
children. I believe that it and other visual arts coulS occupy a much 
greater and more important role in the teaching of many kinds of 
subject matter to older children and adults at all levels of education. 
The visual arts are, of course, an important medium of self expression, 
and this certainly merits for them an important curricular role. 

Use in Developing Careers: It is difficult to think Qf a career that could 
not be enhanced by enjoyment of and skills in th« visual arts. Howev- 
er, this type of giftedness is especialiV useful in such careerTields as 
the following: architect, art teacher, art therapist, craftspersen 
(carving, basket weaving, etc.), designer, display worker, engraver, 
.film maker, illustrator, jewelry designer/maker, landscape architect, 
paifittr» photographer, sculotor, stage setting artist. 



^ * 

^ l^mrfliMtofai^Ability ill Creative Move 

Discovery: Although soni^ excellent work has been done on the de- 
velopm^t of tests lo assess creativity in movement (Alaton, 1971; 
Glover. 1974'; Wyrick. 1966). these tests have not yet been fully stan- 
daf&zed and made widely available. While these tests wc/uld 
£ * ,dm&tl^s be useful in4)ecoming aware of talent in creative movement 
and daises that miglfl otherwise be missed, most workers will 
probably ckpend on observations and judgments of performance. For 
this purpose, the following checklist is sug^sied: « 

a Experiences deep enjoyment in creative movement /dance. ^ 
• Becomes intr^«o1v absorbnd in creative movement/dance, 
a Can interpret ^^^^gs, poems, stories, and so forth through creative 

movement/dance, 
a Can elaborate ideas through creative movement/dance, 
a Movement facilitates lear^ning and understanding of events, ideas, 

concepts, and reading/literary materialB. 
a Sjiends.unusuar^amount of t ne in perfecting creative movement/ 
dance. 

Importance: Until recently, education has attached little importance 
to giftedness in creative movement and dance. In fact, middle class 
society has generally made t his kind of performance taboo for its o*Vn 
membm, even when it ha# accepted and appreciated the per- ^ 
formances of ballet and interpretative dancing. Educators are begin- 
ning now to recognize the power of creative movement and dance, not 
only tor developing basic skills among collegiate nd professional 
athletes and professional entertainers, but also as a medium for 
communfcation. self bxpression. and learning of much traditional cur- 
ricular content. 

Evidence among the CuJfurally'Different: In my experience in con- 
ducting creativity^ work»hoj)S involving both mainstream and cultur- 
ally different children, the latter clearly excel. Although there are 
individual differences, there have been times when it has seemec^ 'hat 
all of the culturally different children outperformed alhio^ all oi the 
mainstici n culture children. Many people even maintain that this 
ability ip inhereni in culturally different groups (e.g.. Blacks, 
nhicanoF., Indians, Gypsies, and Appafachian Whites). This does not 
seeni^iikely. however. A more reasonable interpfetat' n is one based 
on the differences in the way the cultures encourage and provide op- 
portunity for practice and performance in this creative movement and 
dance (DuBois. 1970; Lowie, 1963; Sterner, 1970). U is a culturally 
approved type of gifteduess in most culturally different groups. 
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Further evidence is that a large share of the greatest dancers and 
"creative movers" have come from culturally different groups. 

Use in the Curriculum: In recent years much progress has been made 
in introducing creative movement and dance into the school curricu- 
lum (eg., Barlin & Barlin, 1971; Bo rman, 1969; Dimondstein. 1971; 
loyce, 1973; Rowen, 1963). Rowen. for example, has given many 
prjactical examples of how creative movement can be used in teaching 
poetry, language, literature, history, career development concepts, 
interpersonal relations, mathematics, problem solving, biology , phys- 
ics, and the like. An excellent example of an elementary curriculum 
based on creative movement and music has been demonstrated to be 
successful by Doris Clary (1975). Many examples of how creative 
movement can be used to facilitate creative reading are provided m 
the Reading 360 ?nt Reading 720 programs (Clymer et al., 1970, 1976). 

Use in DeveJo|.mg Careers; While -there are careers in creative 
movement and dance, there are many other care'ers that make use of 
creative movement ana dance, such as professional football and 
professional basketball. Some of the more obvious careers for cultur- 
ally different youngsters who are gifted in creative movement and 
dance include: ballet dancer, choreographer, clown, ^ therapist, 
in|erpretP'e dancer, mime, physical education teat' recreation 
director, . reatiuu therapist, religious inter^^reter. 

Enjoyment of and Ability in Music and Rhythm 

DiscovGty: Although there are a number of useful tests of musical 
ability such as tne Ssashore Measures of Musical Talents (Seashore, 
1960), Aliferis Music Achievement Tests (Aliferii, 1954), Drake 
Musical Aptitude Tests (Drake, 1957), and the Musical Aptitude 
Profile (Gordon, 1965), and although there are measures such as 
Sounds and Images (Torrance, Khatena. & Cunnington, 1974) and 
Vaughan*s (1971) Test of Musical Creativity that seem to predict 
certain kinds of creative behavior'^ii the realm of music, actual per- 
formance in musical activities will probably continue to be the best 
route for discovering giftedness in music and rhythm. For s 
purpose, the following checklist, which can be used by teachers and 
other observers, is suggested: 

o Writes,^raws, works, walks, moves with rhythm. 

• Rhythm facilitates learning of skills. 

• Rhythm facilitates learning and understanding of ideas, events, 
concepts, and so forth. 

• Creates songs. 

• Creates sic. 
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• Interprets ideas, events, concepts, feelings, and so forth through 
rhythro. 

• Interprets ideas, events, feelings, and so forth through music. 

• Becomes highly absorbed in music and rhj^thmic activities. 

• Works perseveringly at music and rhythmic activities. 

• Is exceptionally responsive to sound stimuli. 

Importance: Music and rhythm have been the bases for many highly 
successful careers among the culturally differentrfilusicmid rhythm 
are also widely accepted as media of self expression and communica- 
tion. More recently, educators (Hickok & Smith, 1974) have begun to, 
recognize the importance of music and rhythm as vehicles for teaching 
such things as problem solving, basic concepts, and language skills* 

Evidence among the Culturally Different: Giftedness in music and 
rhythm is so common among culturally different groups that some 
people believe that such talent comes "naturally" to them. An exam- 
ination of these cultures, however, usually shows that music and 
rhythm are approved, encouraged, practiced, and rewarded. Most 
American innovations in music have come from culturally different 
groups; especially Blacks. They have made such contributions as 
spirituals, ragtime, jazz, blues, and rock and roll. While maiiy chil- 
dren from culturally different groups are resistant to learriing the 
music of mainstream America and some people even believe* that they 
are incapable of excelling in such "higher" forms of music expression 
as opera and symphony, there are many examples of Blacks and 
Indians who have achieved fame in these areas. Among Blacks are 
such greats as Marian Anderson (opera), Leontyne Price (opera), 
Roland Hayes (concert artist). Dean Dixon (symphony conductor), 
and William Grant Still (composer). 

Whenever I have had te heri observe culturally different groups 
for the creative positives, they have always reported a high incidence 
of giftedness in music and rhythm. 

Use in the Curriculum: I have already mentioned the elementary cur- 
riculum developed by Clary (1975) and the use of music and rhythm in 
teaching problem solving skills by Hickok and Smith (1974). A study 
\ y Harper, Flick, Taylor, and Waldo (1973) indicated that an early 
childhood music education program can be used successfully to pro- 
duce school readiness, at least in ,ertain areas such as auditory dis- 
crimination. Hickok and Smith dso showed how music and rhythm 
can facilitate learning in literature, art, dramatics, language devel- 
opment, social studies, mathematics, and science. For the culturally 
different student gifted in music ard rhythm who seems unable to 
learn in the usual mode of the school, learning through music and 
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rhythm would seem to be a promising possibility. Many young chil- 
dren who refuse to talk or listen will communicate eloquently and 
Uslen intently when the medium is singing and/or music. 

Use in Developing Careers: The list ofjculturally different people who . 
haye attained fame and fortune through music and rhythm is enor* 
mous* Many of these are represented in the list of biographies and ^ 
autobiographies of culturall)^ different persons given in Appendix C. 
Some of the more common career fields for the culturally different in 
which this talent is important include: band director, composer, 
conductor, dahcer, entertainer, musician, music leader, music teacher, 
music therapist, song writer, sound systems engineer, television 
sound director, television song writer or music director, vocalist. - 
Rendelman (1972) made some provocative suggestions concerning 
the encouragement of giftedness in music. He pointed out that jazz 
artists have done what they have done with little help, if any, from the 
established educational s^ystem. He then challenged educators to con- 
sider what miglit be the result of some active, planned effort to 
encourage, rather than discourage, the musically creative young 
people of society. Such a program would likely include a dispropor- 
tionately large number of culturally different young people. 

Use of Expressive Speech 

Discovery; Since the social situation is a powerful determiner of 
speech (Labov. 1972, 1973), the discovery of giftedness inexpressive 
speech among the culturally different requires that the would-be 
discoverer enter into the right social relationship with the young 
person. Many teachers, school psychologists, and counselors are 
unable to do this. Whether one is searching for giftedness in expres- 
sive speech through standardized Jest situations or in nontest 
situations, it is important that the culturally differentjstudent feel free 
to use the expressive systemthat is most comfortable. I'he importance 
of this is illustrated by Foster's (1974) study of the influence of non- 
standard English dialect and lexicon upon Black 10th grade stu-^^nts' . 
ability to comprehend, recall, and be fluent and flexible in providing 
titles for verbal materials. These students scared higher in response to 
non-standard English stories than the^ dJd to Standard English 
stories. It was apparent that these students thought better in their ' 
language when they were cued in some semblance of their language, 
were not limited to preset written resp mses, and were allowed to 
respond verbally and freely and to interpret as they proceeded. 
Foster s test alro indicated that in an uninhibiting situation Black stu- 
dents can be more verbal and intellectually creative in their own 
language than the y can in Standard English. 
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The following checklist is suggested for use in screeqing students 
who might be gifted in the expressiveness of their speech: 

• Speech is colorful. 

• Speech is picturesque (e.g., suggests a picture). 

• Speech includes powerful analogies* metaphors, and so forth. 

• Speech is vivid (e.g., lively, intense, penetrating, exciting). 

• Invents words to express concepts and feelings for which exi 
words are inadequate. 

• Combines speech with movement and sound. 

Importance; A number of linguists (DeStephano, 1973p^ll us that the 
Standard, English of mainstream society is overjy^particular and 
vague, and that much of it is verbose and does imHielp express id^- 
Teachers, counselor .ychologists. and ot|>^ educational le^^s 
especially need to st .rch for ways to coimiiunicate their ideas more 
effectively. Many excellent ideas have omShed and scientific break- 
throughs have been lost because thejr^riginators lacked expressive- 
ness of spem:h. ' / 

Evidence among the CuHutqM Different: Expressiveness of speech 
has been a part of the at^eotype of Blacks. American Indians. 
Chicanos, Gypsies, mo^^aineers. and country peoples In fact, it is 
just this expressiven^s that is objectionable to mainstream Ameri- 
can society-manv.believe that if is too expressive. Culturally differ- 
ent groups, hov^ev, have a^so been inventive in their language to 
create wnrds>hat express meaning to their own group and. at the same 
time, conc^l their meaning from others (DeStephano, 1973; Foster. 
1974). / 

Abpmiams (1973] miisted that Black English is not just a linguistic 
sys^^m. It is also an expressive system. Speech as a part of an 
e^ressive system is i performance involving interaction with 
^listeners and combining- movement with sound. A number of per- 
formance styles have developed, such as jiving, signifying, and 
marking (mocking). LaboAr^l973) reported that working class speak- 
ers are more effective narrators, reasoners. and debaters t^ian middle 
class speakers who temporize, qualify, and lose their argument in a 
mass of irrelevant detail. 

Use in the Curriculum: In order to make use of the expressive speech 
of culturally different students in the curriculum, teachers must first 
recognize that differences in speech are not necessarily deficits. 
Linguists such as Labov (1^/2. 1973) contend that the nonstandard 
dialects of English spoken by culturally different groups are fully 
formed languages with all the grammatical structure necessary for 
logical thoughl. They contend further that statements to the contrary 
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by educational psychologisti are misin.erpretation* of superficial 
jlifferenc^ in the means of exp»'ession between these dialects and 
Standard English. If culturally different students are freed in curric* 
ulum tasks to use the expressiveness of their own speech rather than 
submit to the restraints of Standard English, it is quite likely that 
their learning and thinking would be superior to what it would 
otherwise be. Teachers should also recogniase that the social condition 
is an important determiner of speech, and that the social situation can 
be shifted to attain different educational gojals. In some learning and 
problem solving situations, the **best speech" may be the more 
expressive speech* ^ 

Use in Developing Careers: Expressive speech might enhance one's 
pcfrfoimance in almost any career. However, career success in such 
fields as the following are highly dependent on this type of giftedness: 
advertising writer, composer, lecturer, poet, politician, radio 
announcer or disc jockey, salesperson, script writer, teacher, televi- 
sion entertainer, television interviewer, writer (novelist, historian, 
etc.). " 

FIgiiral Fluency and Flexibility 

Disco\ery: Both the Guilford (1967) and Torrance (1966/1974) batter- 
ies of creativity tests contain meaffiues of figural fluency and 
flexibility that seem capable of identifying giftedness in this area 
among culturally different groups. Little or no language ability is 
required By this type of t^st, and language handicaps seem not to 
interfere with performance. One need not be dependent upon tests fo^r 
discovering this kind of giftedness, however. The following checklist 
is suggested in screening for this kind of talent: 

• Produces many different ideas through drawings. 

• Produces many ideas with common objects. 

• Arranges blocks andother play materials in many combinations. 

• Assembles and reassembLs complex machines with ease.' 

• Produces images in response to music, sounds, or movement. 
Sketches maps from memory with ease. 

V Organizes objects and materials in space. 

Imporiance: Figural fluency and flexibility involve tho ability to pro- 
duce images. Some people believe that this type of imagery is 
. somehow involved in almost every kind of creative achievement. 
Certainly, many of the important relationships. that must be dealt 
with in modern society involve figural relationships and new syn- 
theses of them. 
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Evidence among the Cult ivally Different: Several of the studies cited 
in connection with the lack of racial and socioeconomic bias in the 
Torrance Tests of Creativt^ Thinking have indicated that children 
from socially different grou{,9 excel their mainstream counterparts in 
fi^ral fluency and flexibility (Gezi, 1969; Kaltsounis, 1974; McNa- 
mara, 1964; Smith* 1965; Tihbetts, 1968; Torrance, 1967). None of the 
studies ^ed gave evidence of deficits among culturally different 
groups, ^tlt Meeker and Bruch (Fitzgerald, )975) found strengths in^ 
fi^iral and spatial relations for culturally different groups (i.e., 
Blacks a^d Qiicanos). Counselors and guidance workers hrve long 
recognized the strengths of disadvantaged studetits in the spatial and . 
figural areas and have responded by urging them into shop and 
^ industrial arts courses. This has been resented and resisted by both 
Chicanos and Blacks in protest movements. In my opinion, this 
alleged practice on the part of counselors represfnVcs a limited view of 
the potentialities based on this strength, because they do not view 
spatial^nd figural abilities as capacities for formulating imagery and 
for productive thinking. When th^ enlarged view of figural abilities is 
adapted, the implications for culturally different, gifted youngsters 
become more exciting. 

Use in the Curriculum: While shop, industrial arts, and home eco- 
nomics courses provide one outlet forgiftedness in figural fluency and 
flexibility, to make curricular assignments on the basis of tested 
spatial and, figural abilities has doubtless been shortsighted. These 
abilities might be u^ed to facilitate success in almost any subject in 
the curriculum. In many of the learning experiences designed for 
Reading 360 (Clymer et aL, 1970) and Reading 720 (Clymer et al. 
1976), emphasis is placed on visualizing what is read. The images may 
then be translated into drawings, dramatics, maps, and other prod- 
ucts and processes that involve spatial relationships. Encouroging 
Creativity in the Classroom (Torrance, 1970) includes suggestion's for 
such learning experiences in other curricular areas such as histoiy, 
geography, mathematics* and science. 

Use in Developing Careers: Giftedness in figural fluency andflexibil- 
* ity seems to be far more important in many career fields than ha* 
commonly been recognized. The following, however, are some of the 
more obvious and common outlets for this talent: art teacher, baseball 
player, caterer, crafts worker, designer and developer of new prod- 
uctSt engineer, fashion designer, film maker, nome economist, humor* 
isl, illtistraiiii, impromptu actof, interior decorator* junk dealer, 
landscape designer, mechanic, pattern maker, photographer, prdduc-- 
tion expediter, seamstress/tailor, troubleshooter in figural/spatial 
areas. 
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a^^M^ ef mi SkUl in Group ProbUm Solving 

Discovery: White there has been considerable work by social 
p»»c^l^i8t8 and fducators (Lake. Miles. & Earle. 1973) in the devel- 
^ent of teats of group performance, such tests have not be*" 
VM^ eittor to discover talent or to evaluate the effectiveness of 
echeational programs. Few such tests have been »tf ^^^^ized aind 
made available commercially. Perhaps the most carefully developed 
andstandardlzed of these tests for usein school settings is theRussei 
S«e Social Relations Test (Damrin.l9^9.avail^r«roin Educational 

Service. Princeton. New Jersey 08540). Perhaps the best, 
Methods for discovering such talent arethose th t provide students 
with OTportunities for solving problems in groups and for getting 
important tasks done. The following checklist is suggested as a guide 
for dUcovering this kind of talent: 

• influences other students to engage in projects he or she initiates. 

• Organizes, and structures the group and the group task with skiii. 

• Work in small groups facilitates learning and problem solving. 

• tries harder ir. small groups than otherwise. 

• Produces original and useful ideas in small groups. 

• Becomes more alive in small groups. 

• Is highly aware of feelings and skills of others in small groups. 

• Supports other members of group, displays high group loyalty and 
involvement. 

• Initiates activities in small groups. 

• Is effective in teaching others in small groups. 

Importance; Guidelines for programs for gitted and talented students 
deve»oped by the. United States Office of Education have included 
leadership ability as one of the six categories of giftedness to be en- 
■couraged iMarland. 1972). There has also been increasing awareness 
of the need for developing skills in interdependence skills in 
collaboration in a changing world. In the early hWory of the United 
States, great value was placed on the development o mdependtot 
behavior. The practices of schools have continued to encourage^and 
Bive practice in such behavior, almost to the exf '-ision of cooperative, 
fnterdependent behavior. This has meant that business, industry 
churches, recreation programs, group psychotherapy, f^oun^r 
groups, and the like have had to compensate for this lack. Tl^e 
Complexity of life in todays society makes great demand upon skills 
of interdependent group behavior. 

Evidence omong the Culturolly Different; There are many wdications 
that culturally different groups have continued to encourage m their 
members interdependent, cooperative behavior to a far greater extent 
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than has the mainstream culture. This has been obvious to me and my 
sttriimts^as Lave involved disadvantaged Black children in group 
pn^lem solving activities. In one experiment, teams of disadvan- 
Stack and White children challenged gifted children from the 
mainstream culture to a brainstorming and creative problem solving 
contest (Torrance, 1974b). The teams of disadvantaged children 
defeated the gifted teams by a surprising margin. The margin seemed 
to t» explainable largely in terms of the superior group interactifm 
skills of .the disadvantaged children. Houston (1973) also reported 
this same kind of superiority in group interaction among Black 
disadvantaged youngsters. 

There is much in the culture of Blacks, American Indians, Chicanos, 
Gypsies, and other culturally different groups in the United States to 
entourage the development of ^roup skills. In their homes and 
communities they do m#ny things in small groups. The older children 
are given the responsibility for teaching and caring for the youhg^er 
children in the extended family. In many instances, the requirentents 
for survival in a hostile environment 'have also necessitated the 
development of group skills (Halpern. 1973). 

tn the case of Blacks and American Indians, tribal living had always 
necessitated group skills. With the coming of the White map and 
continued alienation from mainstream society, the Indian has con* 
tinned to depend on skills of group organization and cooperation for 
survival. Although slave owners usually separated members of the 
same tribe from one another to prevent their communicating and 
organizing, Bla6ks in slavery tim^s used their skill in social organiza- 
tion and interdependence to survive. Following emancipation, the 
demands of survival in a segregated society continued to call for these 
skills. Thus, a variety of recent studies yield findings that are 
^ surprising to many educators—findings that Blacks have a greater 
willingness and ability to engage in cooperative group behavior than 
Whites (Richmond & Vance, 1975; Richmond & Weiner, 1973). Reiss- 
man (1962), Houston (1973), and others have commented upon the 
tendency of members of culturally different groups to support and en- 
courage one another in learning tasks. 

Use in the Curriculum; A number of recent innovations in education 
make us^ of giftedness in group skills. One of the most successful of 
these among disadvantaged and culturally different groups has been 
cross age helpers programs in which children have taught other chil- 
dren (Gartner, Kohler, & Riessman, 1971: Lippitt, Eiseman, & Lippitt, 
1969; Lippitt, 1975). In well directed programs, the educational 
achievement of both the old^r children and the younger ones has been 
enhanced. Learning through simulation, games, sociodrama, brain- 
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ttemlag. sod group creative problem solving seem to be effective 
^aeUt^/fearaiBg methodologies that make use of group skills and 
mm to bft especially effective with culturally different students. 
«k«a«er ttM of these methodologies would likely make "star" learners 
e(€^«*ay different students gifted in group skills. 
, A nwriier of successful teaching experiments with disadvantaged 
ysvBg^ople were probably successful largely because they made use 
th^ ty|» of giftedness. For example. Howe (1969) described an 
experiment to which untrained teachers successfully taught poetry to 
dfeadvantaged high school students. Although these teachers had not 
been trained as^ teachers, they used small group methods and were 
effeiAiye in using them. Their metliods fitted the learning and working 
styles of the students they were teaching, most of whom might be 
el^sified as culturally different. 

Use in beveloping Careers: It is quite possible that future careers will 
make greater demands for group skills than those of the past. In 
almost all career fields, top places are reserved for those with such 
skills. The following are examples of career fields that rely especially 
ongroup^skiUs: construction supervisor, consultant, explorer, leader, 
leadership training specialist, military officer, plant section leader, 
program dii-ector. sales manager^ scientist, space research and 
exploration specialist, store manager, supervisor, training director, 
union organizer. 

^■poMlv^siiesa to the Concrete 

Discovery: Frequently, educators derogate concrete thinking as being 
inferior to abstract thinking. However ..responsiveness to the,concrete 
as a creative positive goes beyond what is Implied by concrete 
thinking or concrete operations. The person gifted in retponsiveness 
to the concrete is stimulated by the concrete; thinking and problem 
. solving are faciUtated if the problem can be conceptualized m 
physical terms. This ptison obtains enjoyment from doing thmgs 
with his or her hands, from manipulating objects physically, and from 
using hand tools. Perhaps the best way of discovering this kind of 
giftedness' is through involving culturally different students in 
meaningful tasks and problems-permitting physical manipulation. 
There are also a number bf tests; games, and puzzles that involve this 
"kind of physical manipulation of objects. The following checkhst is 
suggested for discovering this type of giftedness: 

• Produces a flow of ideas and alternative solutions when concrete 
objects and materials are involved. 

• Tries to conceptualize problems in terms oi concrete objects and 
systems. 
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• Uses concrete objects and systems to generate ideas and solutions. 

• Works in an absorbed manner for lengthy periods of time on 
concrete puzzles, mechanical problems, and so forth. 

Importance: While concrete thinking has been derogated as an inferior 
or immature stage of 'thinking, a large share of the world's most 
important work requires this type of thinking. Few, however, would 
derogate responsivenesh to the concrete as it has been defined above, 
since this type of mental function has been important in a large share 
of the great achievements of the past. Thi§ characteristic seems to be 
associated with the creative personality. For example, in the Runner 
Studies of Aiiiiude Fmems (Runner. 1973), pleasure in the use of 
hand tools is highly correlated with experimental orientation, intui- 
tive orientation, and resistance to social pressure. Persons gifted in 
responsiveness to the concrete also have confidence in their percep- 
tions of physical realities, and this includes subjective as well as 
objective perceptions of the experiencmg. 

Esndence among the Culturaily Di^ertnX: Giftedness in responsive- 
neis to^the concrete would appear to bean adaptive response to 
poveWy, insecurity, stigma, and discrimination, which so frequently 
charact^erize the culturally different in society. McCreary (1966) ^ 
maintained that the natural response to these factors is pride in 
strength/fighting, distrust in schooling, emphasis on the concrete and 
practical, ^itagonism to authority, and loyalty to peers. On the 
positive sideV disadvantaged groups seem to approve and encourage 
interest 'n physical activities— practical, concrete, even aggressive 
physical activities. 

In my experience with disadvantaged Black children I have been 
impressed by theN; wide practical knowledge, which frequently 
comes out in ^roupl^rainstorming sessions. In the contest between 
disadvantaged teams and advantaged gifted teams mentioned pre- 
viously (Torrance. 1^74b). this characteristic was illustrated in their 
responses to the problem of thinking of unusual uses of junk 
automobiles. The affluent gifted teams Hmited their responses almost 
entirely to-the external aspects t f junk automobiles— tires, hub caps, 
wheels, seats, steering wheel. The disadvantaged children thought of 
unusual uses for spark plugs, carburetOi's, springs, and the Hke. 

Riessman (1962, 1966) identified this practical orientation to 
learning as one of th^ chalrattferistics of cuhurall]^ different children. 
^ According to Riessman. they have a physical style of learning and* 
frequently are unable to think through a problem unless they can 
work with it with their hands. Unless they can manipulate objects 
physically, they canno^ perform adequately. Riessman also coined the 
term "slow gifted child*' to characterize the child who may be a 
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brilliant Ihinker andi excellent problem solver but who takes a long ' 
time to think through and solve a problem. Riessman stated that this 
may be caused at least partially by an emphasis on the concrete and 
physical He believed tl^t such physical learners may achieve a dif- 
ferent kind of understanding of problems than symbolic learners and 
approach the abstract from the concrete rather than the other way 
around. 

Use in the Curricuiuni: The teacher who understands and recognizes 
the physical style of learning as a legitimate style of learning can use 
this type of giftedness in designing learning activities. In developing 
concepts, solving problems, even in remembering information, con- 
crete material&cari be used. Much use will be made of the models and 
analogies supplied by anin^als and plants in nature* In using concrete 
materials, however, teachers can cause confusion by placing too mdch 
emphasis on small concrete details or on synthesized wholes. 
Spindler and Spindler (lOqB), in describing the emphasils of Indians 
on the concrete, characterised this tendency as Rorschach *1arge D," 
or emphasis on the large, [important details. The fmportant thing, 
however, is that teachers understand the positive aspects of respon- 
siveness to the concrete and Recognize this as another channel through 
which learning and thinking may occur. 

Usq in Develop] -^g Careers: The following are examples of careers in 
which responsiveness to 4he concrete appears to be an asset: botanist, 
builder, construction worker, carver (wood, stone, etc.), caterer, 
ceramic artist, demonstrator (skills, equipment, etc.], engraver^ 
fashion designer, film maker, florist, interior decorator, inventor, 
mechanic^ metal worker, painter, pl}otographer, radio technician, 
sculptor, zoologist. 

Responsiveness to the Kinesthetic 

Discovery: There is a danger that responsiveness to the kinesthetic 
among the culturally different may be equated with a physical or 
motoric learning style. Responsiveness to the kinesthetic, as I have 
conceptualized this creative positive, goes far beyond the old concept 
of a physical style of learning, which is usually thought of as a deficit 
among the cuhurally different. Giftedness in responsiveness to the 
kinesthetic includes many of the kinds of abilities or skills involved in 
taxonomies of the psychomotor domain (Harrow, 1972). It includes 
not only manipulative movements but also kinesthetic discrimi- 
nation, psychomotor coordination, endurance, strength, flexibility, 
adaptive motor skills, expressive movement, and interpretive move- « 
ment. 
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^ th« growing field of movement education and work on 
, . ^ skills in the psychomotor domain, assessment procedures 
uih doubtless be developed for discovering giftedness in this creative 
pMitive. Those interested in developing psychometric procedures for 
assessing this kind of giftedness can build on the aarlier .work of the 
Ges#lllMtltute-{Ames. 1966) and the California group (Bayley. 1969) 
will find many clues in Harrow s (1972) work on a taxonomy of 
the i»ychomotor "domain and in Birdwhisteirs (1970) work on 
Kftitsics. The following checklist is' suggested to guide teachers in 
screening for responsiveness to the kinesthetic: 

• Skillfully communicates ideas through movement. 

• Skillfully intsrpi^ts meaning of movement. 

7 « Movement is effective as warm-up for creative thinking. 

• Displays skillful manipulative movement in crayon work, typing, 
piano^playing, and so forth. 

• Makes quick, precise movements in mime, creative dramatics, role 
playing, and so forth. ^ 

• Shows movement in drawings and other visual art products. 

• Makes fine discriminations of kinesthetic phenomena. ^ 

• Has excellent memory for kinesthetic, information, 

" e Works at movement activities for extended periods of time. 
* • Displays total bodily involvement in interpreting a poem, atory , or 
song, and in creative reading, dramatics, and so forth. 

Importance: Educators who have been concerned about the taxonomy 
of educational objectives in the psychomotor domain (Harrow, 1972; 
Birdwhis^ell, 1970) making us aware of the importance of 
movement in all art of life. A person performing purposeful 
movemen* is coordinating the cognitive, the psychomotor, and the 
affectiye domains. Thus, it is necessary to understand muscular, 
physiological, social, psychological, and neurological movement in 
order to recognize and effectively use movement potentialities. In 
addition to these all-encompassing outlets for giftedness in kines- 
thetic responsiveness are' the more specialized talent outlets in 
athletics, dancing, and the like. 

EvidcHice amonp, the Culturally Different; As indicated in the preced- 
ing section on responsiveness to the concrete, a part of the stereotype 
of the culturally different is a physical, motoric style of learning. 
Riessman 11966) pointed out that when compared with children from 
the mainstream culture, culturally different children are more motoric 
in their learning, express their emotions physically, and admire 
strength, endurance, and mt)tor skills. It is also apparent that many of 
those who achieve outstanding success in kinesthetic areas such as 
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athletics and dance C9me from culturally different backgrounds. As 
Riessman (1966) pointed out, a physical $tyle of learning may make 
\ them appear fo be slow learners, but it may make them exceptionally 
quick in the kinesthetic areas. 

Some observers believe thaf the painting.^culpture; music, acting, 
and so on of members of culturally different groups arex^haracterized 
by a kineslhelic quality. An examination of the example^of art works 
in Quirarte^s (1973) Mexican American Artists gives considerable 
evidence of the kinesthetic quality of the art of Mexican Americans. 
Even the portraits and Madonnas seem to have a ki^iesthetic qualify. 
Body movements in these paintings seem to be freer, more expressive, 
and p^nuinely felt than in most art works. Dance, combat, and 
bullfights are favorite. subjects of Mexicai^ American artists, and 
many of their abstract paintings emphasize movement. An exi^ellent 
example is Michael Ponce de Leon s **Kinetic Construction with lights 
and Sounds/' In a sense. Ponce de Leon*s concept of himself is rither 
kinetic. He says (Quirarte. 1973) that he thinks of himself and his art 
as something that is always changing, developing, and receiving and 
transmitting signals that are constantly changing. Furthermore, t^e 
inspiration for his work tejids to come from a film, music, or the 
theater. This characterization comes very close to what I am trying to 
con«:eptualize as the ci*eative positive.of responsiveness to the kines- 
thetic. 

p 

As movement education and educational objectives in the psycho- 
motor domain become better integrated into the curriculum, the stu- 
dent gifted in kinesthetic responsiveness will likely emerge as a 
superior learner. The kind of curriculum described by Clary (1975) is 
an example of a curriculum that would provide this possibility. The 
physical and kinesthetic interests of children can be used as one 
avenue of teaching toward abstract thinking. Such teaching and 
learning methodologies as role playing, sociodrama. creative move- 
ment, and creative dramatics should be an important part of the 
repertoire of teachei^s of the culturally different. However, these 
methodologies should be used to trigger advanced discussion and 
lljinkingibijut subject matter. Otherwise, they will not be successful 
in facilitating learning. % \ 

Teachers alsr need to re jgnizfe that the kinesthetically feifted child 
is not likely to respond td a teaching style that is purely verbal. Verbal 
explanations and instructions may even be difficult for such children 
to follow. School psychologists andother^^administeringtestslosuch 
children should also be^ware of this problem and adopt a more 
kinesthetic style in giving motivation and instructions for tests. 

Use in Developing Cflreecs; Since movement is such an important '^ey 
to effectiveness in all areas of life, giftedness in kinesthetic respon- 
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siveness might enhance success in any career field. The following 
career^fifc/ds, however, appear to be some in which success is highly 
deptndeiit upon this kind of giftedness: athlete, athletic coach, 
choreographer, clown, dancer, filir editor, interpretive danber, mime, 
physical therapist, recreational specialist, television sports director. 

Expresftiv^ess of Gestures and Body Language 

Discovery: Expressiveness of gestures and body language a 
creative positive of the culturally different overlaps somewhat with 
the creative positives dealing with creative movement and respon- 
siveness to the kinesthetic. However, in view of the present state of 
knowledge concerning these types of giftedness, it seems desirable to 
treat exprpssiv?nes8 of ^^stures and body language as a separate set^ 
ot abilities, lis focuS is on communicating through gestures and body 
language and interpreting tnis * A communication. 

Certain aspects of this type ol g* ess may be tapped by sume of* 
O'Suwivan and Guilford's (1966) tests of social intelligence, espe- 
cially their measure labeled Expressio . Grouping, which involves the 
interpr6:,%tio;i of picture* facial expressions. It is my feelin;*, howev- 
er, that tests of this kind miss the essence of the kind of gittedness I 
have in mind. Thus, I am suggesting the following checklist of 
behaviors, that may help in the discovery of this kind of giftedness: 

• Expresses ideas powerfuUy and accurately through gestures and 
body language. 

• Combines speech with gestures atiA body language to communicate 
nuancf that cannot be expressed by word. 

• Is skilifc^ in recognizing the needs of other children from the'r 
gestures and body language. 

skilled in recognizing faces. 

• Is skilled in mimicry, imitations, and impressions. 

• Is accur,ate in heading" the body language of the teacher. 

• Uses gestures and body language to tell a story. 

• Is skilled in charades that rely on the use of gestures and body 
Inni^uagt 

i aders wishmg to cr -ate and develop measures for assessing this 
typt- of giftedness sh aid find useful guidance in the work of 
Birdwh^otell (197C|; DavKS: (1973^, fast (1971). and Harrow (1972). 

Importance: Gommunication throjgh gestures and body language is 
obvious in everyday life ^nd is an important aspect of personal 
functioning. Ac(.urately interpreting the communications of others 
through ^esturei and body bnguage is iJjnportant in all interpersonal 
relationships and thus in the learning process In its higher forms in 
the arts, this type of giftedness brings a great deal of reward to the 
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possessor and a great deal of pleasure to the beholders. . hese higher 
forms of expressiveness of gestures and body language open people to 
new understandings of feelings, new and enriched images, and 
inspiration. 

Evidence among the Culturally Different: Expressiveness of gestures 
and body language has been one common characteristic of the ste- 
reotypy of tlie culturally different person in the United States. Since 
anthropologists generally agree that gestures are culture linked both 
in shape and in meaning, th^re may be some basis for this stereotype, 
Fantini and Weinstein (T968) maintained that disadvantaged chil- 
dr^ 'earn the nature ^ind meaning of nonverbal expres;ions and 
adopi them for their own communitaiion, in which tone, facial 
ex^iression, and gestures convey the real meaning. Since disadvan- 
taged children seem to rely more heavily on this type of communica- 
tion than do more advantaged children, Fantini and Weinstein 
thought that their emotional and affective perceptions may be more 
highly developed as a result of this developed ability to cue in on the 
Ainsaid and implied. The folklore, stories, songs, and dances of Blacks, 
Indians, Chicanos, Gypsies, and other culturally different groups also 
suggest that members of such groups are highly alert to a great varie- 
ty of nonverbal communication ^.nd act upon such communications. 
For example, in the story of }ohnny Osage {Giles,'1960), a scout was 
returning to an Osage village, preceding a returning war part-. His 
horse followed a zigzag couis^ across the prairie. Had he been 
bringing bad news, the scout s course would have been a straight, 
direct line. MeniBers of the village took action on this nonverbal 
message and began preparations for the returning ^''^^i- 

Use m the Curr.cu/um: FreoMcntly, teachers do not acknowledge that 
co.amunication takes plat , unless it is verbal. For exi.mple. a 
graduate student in one of our summer creativity workshops for 
disadvantaged children complained at the end of the workshop thpt it 
bothered her that these children never expressed appreciation for 
anything that anyone did for theni. My wife was surprised by this 
observation but though! that she might know what the? duate stu- 
dent's difficulty was. She then called an active 6 year oid Black boy 
and gave him a red balloon from her purse. He smiled broadly and 
danced away with enthusiasm to try out his balloon. The graduate 
student then said, "I see now what you mean. Hv did express his 
appreciation.*' She was able to see hat even though he did not say the 
polite "thanlc you** of the middle class child, this boys actions 
f .r ssed his appreciation much moie genuinely than would an 
insincere **thank you." 
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The ^eacher v/ho accurately interprets the communicative gestures 
and body language of the culturally different child heightens his or 
her perceptions of the child s feelings, needs, and interests. Thus, the 
teacher will be able to make more meaningful selections of learning 
strategies for that particular child. Such methodologies as role 
playing, creative dramatics, simulation, sociodrama, and creative 
movement seem to be especially adapted for making use of this type pf 
giftedtiess. 

Use in Developing Careers: The careeVs of certain types of actors, 
comedians, and entertainers are built on this kind of giftedness, and 
almost any career might be enhanced by it. However, the following- 
career fields are some that rely heavily on giftedness in expressive- 
ness of gestures and body language: actor, clown, imitator, mime, 
nurse, physician, police officer, psychiatrist, psychologist, salesper* 
son, sports scout, supervisor of heavy equipment operators, teacher. 

Humor 

Discovery: 1 nere have been many attempts to develop i^ats of humor, 
but a! the present time 1 am unable to identify any well developed, 
standardized tests "^f humur that could be used in discovering 
giftedness in humor. There ace a great variety jf theories of humor 
(Goldstein & McChee, 1972), and in each, one may find clues for 
identifying Humor in everyday life and in various creative products 
such as writing, drawing, and acting. Superiority theories of humor 
maintain that the roots of humor are in triumph over other people. 
Humor and enjoyment, accordmg to these theories, occur when people ' 
compare themselves favorably to others as being less siupid, less 
ugly, less unfortunate, or less weak. However, this type of humormay 
be combined with sympathy, ( (mgeniality, empathy, and geniality. 
The incongruity theories of humor insist, that humor arises from 
disjointed, ill suited pairipgs of ideas or situations or from presenta- 
tions of ideas>or situations that are ('ivergent T Dm usual customs, 

According to .siirprisfj theontis of humor, the elements of surprise, 
shock, suddenness, or unexpectedness are necessary conditions of 
humor. AmbwaUincv th^'orres of humor contend that the basis of 
humoi is the simuPaneous occurrence of incompauble emotions or 
feelings. Release or relief theories of humor maintain that the basis of 
humor is relief from strain or constraint, or release of'excess tension. 
According to configurationol theone.s, humor is experienced when 
elements initially perceived as unrelated suddenly fall into place. 
Pfivchoonalytic th^'ones of humor hold that in humor there is an 
e^^onomy in the expenditure of feeling; humor turns an event that 
would ordinarily cause suffering into less significance.. 

5/ 
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One can draw from all nf these iLo jries of humor to obtain clues for 
discovering giftedness iu humor in the culturally different. I have 
tried to find such clues in thecreative writings and drawings of chil- 
dren. Some workers might find the foPowing checklist helpful: 

• Portrays the comical, funny, amusing in role playing. 

• Portrays the comical, funny, amusing in drawings. 

• Makes humorous, original comic strips, 

• Portrays the comical, funn^, amusing in dramatics. 

• Makes people laugh a lot in games. 

• Makes up humoroub jokes or stories. 

• Makes people laugh (not "makes fun of") in discussion. 

• Describes personal experiences with humor. 

• Plays jlV^s on others. 

The problem in using these observations is finding appropriate 
criteria of what makes something humorous, funny, comical, or 
amusing. Other than "it makes me laugh,' the best criteria I have 
found are those inherent ia the above theories of humor, such as: 

• Superior or clever adaptation in triumph or victory. 

• Joining together of incongruous disjointed elements. 

• Element of surprise, breaking up of a routine cour^je of thought or 
action. 

• Simultaneous experiencing of two or more incompatible emotions 
or feelings. 

Experience of release from tension or relief from strain. 

• joirting together of incongruous elements that fall into place. 

• Making something important unimportant and something unimpor- 
tant important. 

Importance: Without humor, life would probably be unbearable to 
most people. To many people, humor is a survival technique. To those 
rare individuals who ( ultivate ^nd use their giftedness in humor in 
careers, there are revvards as cartoonists, satirists, storytellers, 
comedians and jesters of rnany typei Each uf the preceding theories 
of humor emphasizes a different human need served by humor. 

Evidence among the Culturally Differttut: A large proportion of 
famous humorists have come from culturally different groups. The 
most commonly advanced theory to support this phenomenon is that 
both the ability to produce humor and the ability to see the humorous 
in everyday events are Survival techniques for the culturally differ- 
ent, especially among those who are disadvantaged. For example. 
Arnez and Au hony (1972), in their discussion of contemporary Black 
humor, stressed the ability of people to laugh about disappointments 
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and unfulfilled dreams and promises. They maintained that what 
people find humorous is a reflection of thrit culture. Arnez and 
Anthony identified three stages in Black humor: 

1. Ethnic humor in which a group pokes fun at its customs, idioms, 
and folkways. ^ 

2. Public humor that is perpetuated by outsiders (e.g., the Black 
" buffoon singing and dancing). 

3. Public hu^or that gives BJacks dignity, power, and courage fe.g.. 
Dick' Grego>y, Moms Mabley, Flip Wilson, ^Godfrey Cambridge). 

Although one who discovers giftedness in humor among the cultural- 
ly different must have some understanding of what is funny in the 
^ cultures concerned, my limited experience indicates that it is possible 
to train the members of one culture to see humor in the productions of 
members of another culture. 

Use in the Curriculum: Humor could be used in classrooms to deepen 
understanding in every subject in the curriculum. To encourage such 
humor among children, a teacher need only make it legitimate to 
laugh. Humor seems tt> develop quite early (even in infancy) and to be 
universal. A furthe*- encouragement would be to enjoy, recognize, and 
make use of the natural humor that occurs in the writings, drawings, 
% discussions, and dramatizations of students. 

Use in Developing Careers: While humor In some career fields seems 
to be taboo, giftedness in humor might enhance chances of success in 
almost any career field. The following career fields provide some of 
the best outlets: cartoonist, clown, comedian, entertainer, humorist, 
politician, recreation worker, storyteller, teacher. 

Richness of Imagery 

Discovery: Richness of imagery has generally been viewed as a 
characteristic of creative products (such as poems, essays, stories, 
etc.) ratht-r than as an aspect of giftedness. Although my associates 
, and I (Torrance, 1965c, 1976) have obtained crude measures of 
richness of imagery in the writings and drawings of children, I know 
of no really satisfactory measure of this type of giftedness^ Since 
images may be visual, auditory, or kinesthetic, indications of the 
ability to produce rich imagery may be sought in all three of these 
modalities and in the processes through which images are produced. 
The following checklist is suggested as one approach to discovering 
this type of giftedness among the culturally different using criteria of 
clarity, intensity, vividness, and liveliness for various types of 
imagery: 
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• Imagtfry in writings. 

• Imagery in dance, movement, and other kinetic activity. 

• Imagery, i^ singing or instrumental music performance. 

• Imagery \13ed in relating^personal experiences. 

• Imagery that emerges from oral reading. 

• Imagery in role playing and dramatics. 

• Imagery in drawings and other art work. 

Impo'-tanc'e: Although some scholars (Sutherland, 1971) have said 
that richness t - imagery may not be as important as psychologists 
used to think, their arguments have not been convincing. A long line of ^ 
scholars 4n the field of creativity research (Koestler, 1964; Patrick. 
1955; Ribot, 1906/1973) have assigned role^ of major importance to 
imagery in creative thinking. The synectics approach to invention and 
creative problem solving relies quite heavily on richness of imagery 
and attempts to increase the richness of imagery of problem solving 
teams by combining people from diverae fields {Gordon, 1961; Gordon 
Bt Poze, 1973). Using measures derived from both Sounds and Images 
and Onomatopoeia and Images {Torrance, Khatena, & Cunnington, 
1S74], considerable validity evidence has been found to show a 
connection between richness of imagery and creative behavior In ev- 
eryday life and in «^chievements such as musical composition. 

Evidence among the Culturully Different: Richness of imagery in 
informal language among the culturally different has l)een noted quite 
frequentlv. Hibbm*. Jivn'. and Playin' the Dozens by Foster il974) and 
Black Children, White Dreams by Cottle (1974) provide excellent ex- 
am pies of liiis type of giftedness among Blacks. An examination of the 
writing of Blacks (Abdul. 1972; Hughes & Boaiemps. 1970), Indians 
(Levitas, Vivelo. & Vivelo, 1974), and other minority groups in the 
United States provides a wealth of illustrations of richness of 
imagery. Certainly the story telling of tele vision stars such as Richard 
rryor and ]. ]. Walker is filled with rixh imagery. 

Use in the Curriculum: Richness of imagery as a creative positive can 
be used deliberately in the curriculum of the school toTacilitate all 
types of learning and intellectual functioning. Many of the more 
successful books and courses on improving memory make use of 
imagery associated with what is to be remembered. It would appear 
that the richer the imagery (i.e., the clearer, more vivid, more lively, 
. more intense, etc.), the more likely memory is to be facilitated. Many 
of the activities designed by Torrance and Myers^ (1970) and by 
Gordon and his associafes (Gordon & Poze, 1968. 1973) are designed to 
develop lichness of imagery and ta use this richness to [acilitate 
creative thinking and problem solving.. 
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Use in Developing? Careers; Some of the more obvious career outlets 
fur giftedness in producing rich imagery will be found infields such as 
the following: actor, choreographer, composer, dancer, designer, 
inventor, painter, salesperson, storyteller, writer. 

Ortgiiittlity'and Inventiveness 

Discovery: There are a variety of tests that can be used in discovering 
giftedness in originality and inventiveness among the culturally dif- 
ferent. One of the oldest such tests is the Rorschach Ink Blot Test 
(Klopfer & Davidson, 1962), which uses uncommon responses of good 
form and human movement as the primary mdicators. Current tests 
which provide measures of originality include the Barron-Welsh Art 
Scale (Barron, 1969), the Structure of Intellect tests (Guilford, 1967), 
the Torrance Test*; of Creative Thinking (Torrance, 1966/1974), . 
Sounds and Images and Oncunatopoeia and Images (Torrance, Khat- 
ena. & Cunnirigton, 1974), and Welsh s Origence measure based On the 
Welsh Figure Preference Test (Welsh, 1959, 1975). 

As with the other creative positives, one need not be dependent 
upon psychometric procedures. However, it i^ helpful to e valuators to 
have some criteria for evaluating originality in behavior. One useful 
set of guidelines comes from the criteria used by the United States 
Patent Office in evaluating the "inventivlevel" of patent applications 
{McPherson, 1963). These criteria nnclude: / 

1. Newness associated with overcoming a special difficulty — "offers 
something unusual, reiaarkable, and surprising." 

Z. Usefulness associated with making a stride forward, going beyond 
previors solutions. 

3. Required considerable experimentation before achieving a novel 
solution. < 

4. Prior failures to achieve a successful solution. c 

5. Prior skepticism that a successful solution was possible. 

6. Existence of an unfulfilled desire which the solution or product 
supplies. 

Koestler (1964) also offered a set of criteria that may be helpful in 
evaluating the originality of behavior: 

1- Previous indeprndence of the skills oi elements that are trans- 
formed and integrated into a new synthesis. 

2. Involvement of several levels of consciousness, guidance by 
subconscious processes normally under restraint. 

3. Activation of regenerative potentials rather than dynamic equi- 
Hbrium* 

61 
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.jC^Superflexibility. 
5. Novelty. 

The following checklist is suggested for purposes of crude screen- 
ing: 

• Produces solutions that bthers do not think of. 

• Produces solutions when no one else can. 

• Solutions are unusual, unconventional. 

• Stories have unusqal. surprising endings. 

• Stories have unusual surprising plots. 

• Comes up with inventions to solve problems. ^ 

• Innovates with common materials to produce new solutions. 

• Comes up with solutions to problems that others say cannot be 
solved. 

Importance; Almost all the breakthroughs in science, medicine, art, 
literature, and education have come as a result of originality and 
inventiveness. In my long range studies of creative behavior (Tor 
ranee. 1972c. 1972d). measures of originality and inventiveness have 
yielded the best predictions of adult creative achievement. In many 
ways, originality is the essence of that type of creativity that changes 
the world. 

Evidence; among the CuIturaHy Different: Many of the studiesof racial 
andsoriot^conomic differences m creative ♦hinkingusing the Torrance 
Tests of Creativp Thinking (Torrance, 1971) have shown originality to^ 
be one of the strengths of culturally different groups. There are, of 
course.'difficulties in differentiating between unusual solutions that 
are common to the culture of an individual and unusualsolutions that 
are unique in all cultures. Some of my students have been working on 
this problem from a cross cultural perspective; and at the present time 
this does not seem to be a really serious problem of measurement. 
However, it is a factor that c*oes have to be reckoned with. Several 
years ago. one first grade tearher who was a student of mine .bought 
thai het Bldt.k pupils were making up original rhymes. We discovered, 
however, that these particular rhymes are quite popular in the Black 
community but are almost unknown in the White communit It still 
seems to be true that society has had to depend on culturally different 
individuals to produce many original solutions. Culturally dif^^^rent 
individuals seem to bring a "different" perspective, which provides a 
new frame of reference pd goes beyond solutions of the "more and 
better of the same" variety. 

Use in the Curriculum: Many recent curriculum materials provide al- 
ternative learning activities designed to facilitate original solutions. 
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The creative problem solving process (Osborn. 1963; Parnes, 1967), 
synectics (Gordon, 1961; Gordon & Poze, 1973), and lateral thinking 
(De Bono, 1974} are excellent examples of teachable approaches that 
increase the chances that learners will be able to produce more 

. originalland inventive solutions. In other sources (Torrance, 1970; 

. Torrance & Myers, 1970), my associates and I have provided a varie- 
ty of curriculum suggestions for encouraging originality and inven- 
tiveness. ^ 

Vsd in DeveJopii*^, Careers: The following are some of the career fields 
that make heavy use of giftednesf in originality and inventiveness: 
advertising writer, cartoonist, consultant (any field), detective, 
inventor, legislator, product developer, puzzle maker, school princi- 
pal, school 4isychQlQgist^_script writer, short story writer, trouble 
shooter (business and industry), writer of instructional materials. 

Problem Centeredness 

Discovery; Problem centeredness is such a behaviorally oriented phe- 
nomenon that it would be difficult to devise a well balanced test to 
assess this type of giftedness. However, psychometric procedures 
have been devised to assess certain aspects of it. Most such attempts 
have involved the length of time a person is willing or able to continue 
working on a puzzle or diffict It problem. Frequently, teachers and 
parents are annoyed by the problem centeredness of children and tend 
not to recognize this type of behavior as a potential strength to be used 
in facilitating learning and in developing careers. The following 
checklist of problem centered behaviors is sugge5.ted as a guide in 
discovering this kind of giftedness: 

s • Does not give up easily; keeps trying to solve a problem. 

• Persists ir asking questions about a problem or topic. 

• Shows concern and tries to solve or help solve problems of others. 

• Is stimulated by difficult problems. 

• Is hard to distract when concerned about a problem. 

• Keeps seeing relevance of new information to problems of the 
group. 

• Comes back to a problem or unfinished task time after time. 

• Follows up outside of class with prob^ . generated in reading or 
class discussion by reading, inferviewmg, experimenting, and so 
forth. 

Importance. One of the major differences between creative problem 
solving that leads to genuine breakthroughs in thinking and ordinary 
problem solving is that the thinking involved in creative problem 
solving requires high motivation and persistence, taking place either 
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over a considerable span of time of at high intensity (Newell. Shaw. & 
Siroon^ 1962). Problem centeredness is also reflected in the criteria of 
"inventivkver as defined by the United States Patent Office, wiiich 
wer« discussed in Connection wijth the preceding creative positive. 

Evidence among the Culturally Different: The problem centeredness 
of many culturally different persons is frequently interpreted as a 
sign of a •'one track mind." Most culturally different groups, howev- 
er, regard this characteristic in a positive light, as reflected in the 
Chicano proverb. A Dios rogando y con el mazo dando" (Pray to God. 
but keep hammering away at your problem). One reason for this dif- 
ference is^hat in most culturally different families, especially poor 
ones, it is convenient for children to work for long periods at a 
problem. Such behavior keeps them occupied and out of the way of_ 
adults who have to he busy at other affairs. However, such behavior 
would be annoying in a,middle class, mainstream society family. A 
child who becomes absorBed in a problem might be forced to Isave it 
for another activity or scheduled event. 

In v/orking with disadvantaged Black children in a day care center, 
one of my students involved a group of 3 and 4 year olds in a game of 
seeing how many ways they could think of for putting an object in a 
wastebasket. For a few minutes, all of the children participated. Soon 
a few of them wandered away to play at something else. I noted, 
however, that some of them kept coming back as they thought of new 
ways for putting the object in the wastebasket. 1 have never observed 
this kind of behavior among middle class children. 

The following are examples of problem centered behavior observed 
by my students in a day (fare center populated almost entirely by cul- 
turally different children, mostly Blacks: 

The children as a group frequently worked together to help solve a 
behavior or coping problem of a group member. They openly displayed 
awareness of others* problems and would spend an hour or more 
discussing or analyzing the situation. Frequently, they were very 
insistent about reaching a solution before returning to their other activi- 
ties. 

On an intelligence test. 1 observed one child. Stephanie, who absolutely 
refused to give up even when the time was called. Also, she did not notice 
■ otktside distracting stimuli while she was working on this problem. 

One child kept wanting to beat a drum and one of the workers would put 
' the drum away. He wodld keep finding other objects to use as a drum. 

Many times I observed children who would start a project or activity and 
then do not want to stop or to go on to anothe. activity. The teacher has a 
hard time with su. h children when activities are changed. 
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Ldst week ! noticed that I am not effective in getting the attention of the 
children, but can only talk to them about things that they are involved 
in— or I can get them interested in my topic only when they come to me. It 
is as if a child does not see me unless he comes to see me. I cannot interrupt 
^ hiih at all trom what he is doing at the moment. 

One assignment of my students workingin this day care center was 
to leach problem solving skills such as brainstorming, evaluating al- 
ternatives, and the likft. They discovered immediately that they could 
not involve children in a new problem or activity. They found, howev- 
er, that they could teach the creative problem skills and the process if 
they used the problem or activity in which the child was already 
involved. 

_ Use in the Curriculum: The teacher must recognize that problem 
centeredness is a strength upon which c;^rriculum tasks can be built, 
and that many culturally different children thrive on such tasks. The 
curriculum for the culturally different ciuld might be problem 
centered, or better, expression and problem centered. In our summer 
workshops we have specialized in combining cre&tive problem 
Solving with creative expressive activities (Torrance & Torrance, 
1972). This strategy would seem to be especially compatible with the 
learning styles, of many culturally diff^nt children. Amram and 
Giese (1968), in an Upward Bound Project with culturally different 
^ ^^"^ high school students, demonstrated that the creative problem solving 
way of learning appealed to such students and. facilitated their 
learning. 

Use in Developing Cqxbbt^\ Although problem centeredncss may 
interfere with success in some school programs, it is an asset in most 
work careers. The following career fields are some th^f place an 
especially high premium on this strength of the culturally different: 
consultant, editor, executive, inventor, manager, plant section leader, 
politician, school psychologist, scientist, sculptor, sociat worker, 
supervisor, teacher, troubleshooter, urban planner. 

Emotional Responsiveness 

X)\svoy^Ty: Since emotioT^^l responsiveness is not associated with lev- 
el of intelligence, this characteristic is not usually thought of as an 
aspect \ of giftedness. While there are tests of empathy and 
emotionality (Lake, Miles, & Earle, 1973), little or no work has been 
done to apply such measures to problems of discovering giftedness 
among the culturally different. While such wojk needs to be done, the 
following checklist may be useful in discovering this type of gitted- 
ness in the culturally different: 
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• Listens intently and understandingly. 

• Feels strong empathy with others and is highly aware of the 
feelings, distresses, and needs of others. 

• Actively responds to meet the needs of others. 

• Responds emotionally to stories, events, needs of group members, 
and so forth. 

• Is responsive to sincere interest and concern of others. 

• Seems almost psychic in ability to interpret dnd anticipate the 
actions of others. 

Importance: Recently there has been increased interest in education 
for affective or emotional achievement (Krathwohl, Bloom, & Massia, 

' 1964; Strom & Torrance, 1973). As the need for increased interdepen- 
dence becomes more evident in a changing world, this concern is 
likely to increase, and, with it there is likely to be a greater 

- appreciation of gifte|iness in emotional responsiveness. 

Evidence among the CuJturaJJy Different: Riessman (1962) and many 
others have identified emotional responsiveness as a strength of the 
culturally different. It is commonly recognized that members of cul- 
turally different groups, especially those who are poor, are more 
* responsive to orie another's needs than are the more affluent. Houston 
( 1973) reported that the disadvantaged children in her studies tried to 
help and support one anotlier when they were reciting in the games 
and other research tasks that she used. More affluent children under 
similar circumstances laughed at and ridiculed one another. This was 
also one of the big differences noted during the brainstormingcontest 
described earlier between teams of disadvantaged children and teams 
of affluent mains-tream children. The disadvantaged children watch- 
ing the contest kept trying to help their teams, whereas no such 
attejnpts were made by their mainstream counterparts. 

Use in the Curriculum: Almost all of the recent accounts of the expe- 
riences of teachers in schools populated largely by culturally differ- 
ent children reflect the importance of emotional responsiveness in the 
curriculum of the school (Anderson. 1966; Braithwaite, 1959;Conroy. 
1972; Herndon. 1971; Kohl. 1967). Educational writers such asBorton 
(1970). Hopkins (1969). Larrick (1971), Lyon (1971), and Rogers 
(1969) have offered much excellent guidance to teachers and other 
educators for making use of emotional responsiveness in facilitating 
learning and growth. 

It may be some time before the real importance of emotional 
responsiveness in the curriculum is recognized. There is much 
evidence to suggest, however, that the heightened emotional respon- 
siveness of culturally different children makes them more vulnerable 
to hostile or otherwise unfavorable emotional reactions of teachers. It 
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may be that this was the really critical factor involved in the 
Pygmalion Effect discovered by Rosenthal and]acobson (1968). Most 
of the subjects of this study were culturally different children, and 
they apparently sensed clearly a change in th« emotional reactions of 
their teachers to them. There have been a great variety of replications 
of the Rosenthal and Jacobson study. If if were po$sible to determine 
which ones replicated the emotional responsiveness phenomena of 
this study, it might be possible to obtain a better understanding from 
this confusing array of studies. 

Use in Developing Careers: Certainly most of the helping professions 
depend quite heavily on their capacity for emotional responsiveness. 
ThefoUowing career ai ^as are some of those that rely most heavily on 
giftedness in emotional responsiveness: child care worker, counsel* 
orT^promptu actor, lawyer^ nurse," nursery worker, physician, 
psychiatrist, psychologist, social worker, teacher, therapist. 

Quickness of Warm-up 

Discovery: There are vast individual differences in the quickness 
with which people warm up or "get ready to go" in coping with 
problems for which they have no learned or habitual responses. Some 
warm up very slowly, and in responding to tests of creative thinking 
they may go ahead and produce a large number of obvious and 
commonplace alternatives before, they are able to do the *^mind 
stretching" that results in new or original responses. Or. they may sit 
or stand apparently inert and inactive for a considerable length of 
time and then seem suddenly to spring into action and produce 
brilliant solutions. In track competition, there are brilliant dash 
runners who perform poorly in the distance events, while others per- 
form poorly in the short clistance races and excel in the distance races. 

In open ended tests of creative thinking such as the Torrance Tests 
of Creative Thinkingecertain aspects of quickness of warm-up may be 
discovered.^ Currently, we are obtaining one such measure by deter- 
mining how many of the early responses to tasks (first three 
responses in the verbal tests and in the repeated figures task of the 
figural test] are original (uncommon) responses. The following 
checklist may be helpful in discovering youngsters gifted in quick 
warpi-up: 

• Begins productive ./ork immediately when' given a new 
assignment. 

• Becomes tired of waiting and loses interest when there are delays in 
getting a class or activity started. 

e Goes "all out" on a task immediately. 
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• Responds immediately toemergenries, quick changes, and so forth. 

• Adapts immediately to changes in the situation or assignment. 

• Produces original ideas early in a brainstorming session. 

Importance: Although quickness of warm-up may be overrated at 
limes, there are times when it is essential to survival or to successful 
adaptation to change. In a society characterized by frequent and rapid 
■ change, this characteristic can be cjuite important. There are times • 
when immediate response to problems is nec jssary and delays cannot , 
be tolerated. 

Evidence among the Culturally Different: Blacks in track events have 
long been noted for their frequency of success in short distance events 
such as the 100 yard dash and relative la -k of success in distance 
events such as the mile races. In our summer workshops I have noted a 
similar tendency among disadvantaged Black children in many 
situations. For example, on the verbal tests of creative thinking, most 
of these children would perform, with great intensity and produce ./ 
large numbers of original and usef ul.responses to the first twoor thre? 
tasks and then say that they were tired and could not think anymore. 
If the examiner put the test away and came back later in the day or on 
the following day, the intensive re&ponse on the first two or three 
tasks would be repeated. If the test had been administered in a formal 
school setting, the examiner would have falsely concluded that such 
children were either nonverbal, contrary, lazy, or unmotivated. 
• Use in the Curriculum: At first glance, it would appear that there is a 
contradiction between my contention that many culturally different ^ 
= children are physical learners and take a long time to complete a task 
and my contention that many of them warm up quite rapidly. It is 
' indeed a complex matter. Saying that they are characteHzed by 

quickness of warm-up does not mean that they-are quick to complete a 
task. They may go all out and work intensely for a short period, using 
a vast amount of energy to complete a task. ^ 

I would like to suggest at least three guidelines in connection with 
this particular strength of culturally different children. First, a brief 
physical warm-up is very helpful in nfsny learning, problem solving, 
and work tasks. Such a warm-up should be quite brief and. if possible, 
it should be relevant to the task at hand. Second, the teacher or leader 
should be ready to begin insiiuction without delays. Disadvantageo 
children, particularly, will not sit around in a quiet and order y 
manner waiting for a teacher lO get warmed up and ready to teach. 
Finally, it must be recognized that children cannot be expected to 
sustain an "all out" performance over a long period of time. Periods of 
relaxation or reduced effort between periods of intense effort should 
be permitted, but not forced. 
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Use in Developing Careers; The following are examples of careers that 
require quickness of warm-up for success: ambulance atiei.^ant, 
athlete,, comedian, first aid specialist, Hfeguard, nurse, physician, 
pinch hitler or substitute in various settings, p^ant section leader, 
police officer, recreation worker, rescue worker, special education 



teacher. 
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Articulating Discovery 
and Nurturance 



□ In the preceding se. \\on on the creative positives of the culturally 
different I have tried to show how educators can articulate the 
processes of discovery and nurturance of gif tedness t hrough the cur- 
riculum and the development of careers. On an individual basis, many 
of the suggestions I have made can be very practical and can serve uis a 
resource to teachers, school psychologists, and consultants or coor- 
dinators in programs for the gifted and talented. These suggestions, 
however, may not be very satisfactory to those who have 
responsibility for selecting a group of gifted students and designing 
an intervention program for them. In the remainder of this mono- 
graph, I shall attempt to provide some suggestions for dealing with 
this problem. 

THREE ALTERNATIVES 

lust as 1 have pointed out ways of articulating the processes of 
discovery and nurturance of giftedness in connection with each of the 
creative positives, I believe that one of the first considerations in 
selecting and programing should be to fit the two processes together 
. harnumiuusiy.-l.Rieaai b^y lhis that. one. shouid >not Aalaa students^ * 
according to one measure of gift* Iness and then place them in a 
program designed to develop somr Aher type of giftedness. As an 
example of how thir; can be done. I would like to describe a proposal I 
recently made before a seminar of the Southern Regional Educational 
Board concerning the problem of attracting able Black students to 
predominantly White colleges and universities and attracting able 
White students to predominantly Black colleges. 

To attract able Black students to predominantly White colleges and 
universities, and vice versa, students must be offered something 
"special," some new opportunity that they could not find elsewhere. 
More and better of the same will not be enough. 

Alternative admissions criteria should be appropriate for the kind, 
of programs tVr which students are recruited and selected. It is unfair 
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to recruit academically gifted (high IQ« SAT, GRE, etc.) students for 
programs requiring creative achievement. Similarly, it is unfair to re- 
cruit and select highly creative students and then place them in the 
usual academic program. It is suggested that each college or univer- 
sity establishing one of the following three alternative programs ini- 
tially admit 25 to 50 students, appoint a full time director, provide 
space for headquarters and establish a procedure for applying the al- 
ternative criteria. Approximateb' equal numbers of White and Black 
students would be selected. It would also be highly desirable to 
include menibers of other culturally different groups. Some type of 
scholarship (waiver of tuition and fees, even a small sum such as 
$500) should be provided. Graduates of the program might be 
prepared fiff conventional occupations, but they would more likely 
enter unconventional occupations or occupations presently nonexis*^ 
tent. 

Talent Development Center 

For this alternative, students with some exceptional talent would be 
recruited. This talent might be in writing, one of the visual arts, 
drama, music, dance, science, politics, mathematics— even unconven- 
tional talents needed by society. All kinds of evidence would be 
accepted for evaluation, such as art products, musical compositions, 
photographs, videotaped performances, research reports, and sam- 
ples of creative writing. The nature of the evidence would depend in 
part on the int^eruity and creativeriess of the applicant. This alterna- 
tive piogram would be designed to develop the student s particular 
giftedness and help the student create the kind of career he o. she 
desires. The student would take courses in whatever departments 
•would facilitate the development of the proposed career, including in- 
>..df A^odeut Atjudy^uodex pxof£s&orsuaadH&p,eaiali^s inJhe x:animuiiity. 
or rejr^ion. The director of th.s program would be a person expert in the 
field of career development. 

Future Studies Center 

For this alternativf*. students gifted in future problem solvinj.; woulJ 
be recruited c nd selected. The special alternative admissions criteria 
mi;>ht be performance on the future problem solving lests develop' d 
by Torrance, Bi uch. and Goolsby or some similar battery yet to Le de- 
veloped. The alternative program v^ould develop abilities in future 
problem solving, futures research, and the like. The director of this 
program would be a qualified futures scholar. Students in the 
program would etiroll in courses in whatever departments offer op- 
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portuniUes for developing? the competencies needed in futures stud- 
ies or careers. 

Creative Studies Center 

For this alternative, st :deats gifted in creative problem solving would 
be recruited and selected. As admissions criteria, it is proposed that 
the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking and the creativity score of the 
Alpha Biographical Inventory be used. Both instruments are rela- 
tively fre** of paciaj and socioeconomic bias. The program would be 
similar to ae CreativeStudiesProgramof New York State University 
College at Buffalo developed by Parnes and Noller (1973) and de- 
scribed in their book Toward Gupersanity: Channeled Freedom. In 
. addition to the integrating core of creative studies, students might 
take some conventional major, or they might simply take courses 
throughout the college or university toenhance their skills as creative 
problem solvers. The director of this program would have special 
expertise in creative problem soiving and in developing creative 
problem solving skills in others. 

j 

ALTERNATE APPROACHES FOR ARTICULATING DISCOVERY 
AND NURTURANCE OF GIFTEDNESS 

Since there are vast differences in needs among local educational 
agencies, approaches for articulating discovery and nurturance of 
giftedness in the culturally afferent must vary from one locality to 
another; more: than one n .>roarh may be needed in a single school 
district. While many alternatives and partial alternatives have been 
identified in this monograph. I would like to suggest a few general 
approaches to combining these alternatives mto wo-kable patterns. 
Jbr^gwex^^^PprP^icib^g-rQpo the preceding section for colleges 
served by the Southern Regional Edu-.ational I3oard may depart ;oo 
sharply from current institutional procedares among high schools 
and colleges. Compromise alternatives will generally have to be de- 
veloped. The following are some of the more obvious general 
approaches. 

From Cultural Positive to Mainstream Requirements 

^ An approach that would be acceptable in some localities is to use cul- 
tural positives or strengths to discover giftedness in the culturally 
different, and then to use these strengths as a basis fpy developing the 
^ competencies required for success in mainstream culture. In other 
words, students might be administered tests such as the Torrance 
Tests of Creative Thinking or the Alpha Biographical Inventory or 
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Other procedures described for discovering the creative positives. 
Programs making use of these strengths would then be developed. The 
competencies required for success in mainstream culture would be de- 
veloped as readmess develops. 

A program developed in 1965 by George Witt (1971) in New Haven, 
Connecticut, illustrates how this approach might work. Witt selected 
gifted, disadvantaged Black children on the basis of the f igural form of 
the Torrance Tests of Creative Thinking and a creativity test task that 
he developed. Sixteen children in the second and third grades of a 
ghetto school were selected. Twelve of thtm continued in this 
program for several years. The program continued to ch *nge as the 
children's competencies and needs changed. As high level abilities 
were manifested, opportunit ies were provided for the children to have 
drama, music, art, ballet, and other kinds of lessons from outstanding 
teachers. Many of their parents and older siblings were assisted in 
upgrading their educational and career skills, and they acquired 
better jobs. Various kinds of sponsors were arranged for both the chil- 
dren and their families, and help was given in providing improved 
study conditions in the home as the children entered junior high 
school. The children first moved from their ghetto schools to main- 
stream public schools and later to first rate private schools. 

These transitions were eased by several devices. First, there were 
contacts with sponsors and teachers from the mainstream culture, 
initiation into public facilities such as libraries and museums, and 
attendance at cultural events with sponsoring families. Later, 
scholarships were obtained for the children's participation in high 
quality summer camps in the arts and sciences, and the children 
learned that they coald compete successfully with th^ children of 
college professors, bankers, and politicians. Volunteers from the 
mainstream culture then worked with the families ol the children. 
-Even iatei:, sciuaiarsiiips v^ni xiFr^^ng^d f«r-^44enda«^e-at*tir64*ra4« ' - — 
private schools. The competencies with which they succeeded in these 
situations wcr^ ritt^med as anoutgrowthof activities that made use of 
their creative posicives rather than dS a dir^^ct result of deliberate 
attempts In develop these competencies 

The qharacteristics Wilt (196B) used to describe this program may 
pro/ide useful clues f{,r intervention programs attempting to imple- 
ment this alteroative approach. These characteristics are as follows: 

1. The program must be clearly structured but flexible and open 
ended. 

'i. It must provi^Ie cpportunities to bt rewarded for solving prob- 
lems. 

3. It must be viewed by one and all in a positive h.-^ht. 
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4. It must be tangible and have many activities conducted in the 
homes. 

5. There must be enough competent adults in charge'^o minimize the 
need for the ubiquitous instant jeering and quarreling. 

8. Controls must be continued indefinitely. 

7. It must involve exrUing people within and outside the inner city. 

8. All learning experiences should be designed so that exciting 
perceptual-motor experiences precede, accompany, and follow 
cognitive growth. 

9. It must be intimately coordinated by a director expert in 
individuairgroup. and community ciynamics. 

10. It mujst'^provide for the support, control, and involvement of the 
children's families, parents, and siblings. 

The ultimate move of culturally different children whose talent is 
nourished in these ways might be into graduate and professional 
schools, schools of the per *.ning and creative arts, or appropriate 
apprenticeships. 

Partial Traditional Criteria and Intermediate Intervention Programs 

Discovery of giftedness could be based nn outstanding performances 
on partial criteria of traditional t* es. For example, some culturally 
different students perform outstandingl: in a specific field such as 
science, mathematics, or foreign languages. Or, they might have high 
scores on the quantitative section of the Graduate Record Aptitude 
Examination or the College Entrance Examination Board tests yet per- 
form poorly on the verbal tests. Or, emphasis might be p^ ced on those 
subtests of the Binet, Wechsler, and other instruments on which cul- 
turally different children excel, as suggested by Bruch (1974), Meeker 
(1969). and others. Or, the plan suggested by Mercer (1973) might be 
llii pie m eft t ed.' I^ft select f on 1is ^ 1na^ 

vention program would be introduced to prepare the candidates to 
move on o high level opportunities. Even here, the cultural strengths 
of the candidates would be used as the basis for developing tha 
intervention program. 

A promising model of this alternative is provided by a program in 
th« medical science area described by Shepherd (1972). This experi- 
ment was known as the High School Education Program at the 
University of Pennsylvania, shortened to HEP-UP. The initial pro- 
gram involved 30 students, 10 each trom three large high schools near 
the university. These students, all Black, were selected on the basis of 
moti vat ion but not necessarily high achievement. The project director 
looked for young people who might have high science grades or who 
might be excited by science. Many surprising successes followed, 
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even though some of these students were too filled with tension and 
hatred to work in the situation. In a 1972 evaluation of the project, the 
evictence described by Shepherd indicated that Black disadvantaged 
young people can compete with the more affluent ones in medical 
shoals and graduate schools. Such successes were made possible by 
the intervening experiences of working with highly competent and 
interested scientists, medical researchers, and the Hke. It would have 
been disastrous to have moved such students directly to colleges, 
graduate schools, and professional schools. 

Discovery and Programing Based on Creative Positives 

A third alternative would be to base both selection criteria and 
Pribram development ou the creative positives described in this 
monograph. This has been done in a number of short term programs, 
such as those described by Amram and Giese (1966) and BushnaH 
{1970). Such programs provide assurance that this approach might be 
successful and give ciues concerning the implementation of this al- 
ternative. However, short term projects are not adequate for helping 
culturally different, gifted students attain their potentialities. 

One way of implementing this alternative is to develop special 
school ^ in the performing and creative arts {music, drama, visual arts, 
dam . *ti .; This approach is now being partially tested in such 
sch(>**>i. iu Houston, Texas; New Haven, Connectit New Orleans, 
Louisiana; and North Carolina. It may be that these schools will lead 
into some new directions. For example, the New Haven school is 
emphasizing the discovery and nurturance of giftedness among 
gifted, haiidicapped y^ung people {deaf and hard of hearing, blind, 
emotionally du^urbed, etc.). The New Orleans school has taken a 
strong career education aj)proach. 

AnotTief Tacet of this approacfiwould be through curricular reform 
in all schools, not just special alternative schools. Furthermore, the 
curricula of the alternative schools themselves would have to be dif- 
ferent^ '^More and better of the same" curricula should be avoided. 
Stoddard (1973) discusced this problem in connection with the 
education of Mexican Americans. He contended that present educa- 
tional curricula in the United States have been developed under the 
direction of middle class legislators, administrators, and educators. 
This has been reinforced, he pointp*^ by textbook materials that 
reflect the ethnocentric viev i these groups. Standardized elemen- 
tary, se:. jndary, and cr"- jte materials have become self perpetuat- 
ing. Stoddard charged tr,dt teacher education programs are not noted 
for requiring a broad, multicultural, multilingual educational back- 
ground and usually show no sensitivity to or awareness of cultural 
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differences. H3 contended that the inaccuracies in present history 
textbooks are a great han«^icap to Mexican American, Black, and 
Indian children in developing pride in their ancestry and in them- 
selves. On the positive sidt. Stoddard contended that cultural 
pluralism has survived despite long efforts to eliminate it, and that 
the strengths maintained thereby are available for development. He 
believes that the United States i s m a period of transition concerning 
the acceptability and usefulness of diversity. The alternative sug- 
gested here seems especially appropriate for such a period in history. 

Selection of Students High on Cultural Positives and Moderate on 
Traditional Criteria 

A fourth approach would be to select students who demonstrate 
giftedness in the cultural positives and who perform moderately well 
on traditional criteria. Students identified as gifted in this way would 
then be provided special support programs to help them attain higher 
levels on the traditional criteria. Generally, these compensatory 
efforts have been in the Pygmalion tradition and have not bejn very 
successful. A rather novel approach proposed by Whimbey and 
Whimbey (1975) might be considered. This approach is a kind of 
cognitive therapy. Students are made aware of their strengths and 
weaknesses in thinking strategies and are provided directed, specific 
help in improving their thinking behavior. In essence, they attain the 
strengths that characterize giftedness in the mainstream culture. 

Competition in Creative Writing, Art, Music, Dance, Crafts 

A lifth alternative would be to discover and nurture giftedness among 
the cult rally different through programs of competition in those 
areas in which culturally different studenjs jre^u^ 
creative writing, art, music, dance, and crafis. fvfany rather successtuT 
andhighly developed programs of this kind already exist in athletics, 
and many cuiluraliy diffe^ht younp,siers have won success, fame, 
_ fortune, and self fulfillment through them. 



FURTHER GENERAL GUIDELINES FOR DISCOVERING AND 
NURTURING GIFTEDNESS 

While It would be premature to formulate a comprehensive set of 
guidelim^j. for discovering and nurturing giftedness in the culturally 
different, the following are some of the guiding principles that now 
seem to be .important. 

First, the difforrnt but not inferior perspective is likely to be more 
productive in discovering giftedness in the culturally different than 
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are the deficit and the opportunity deprivation perspectives as 
conceptualized by Edmund W. Gordon (1974). Attention should be 
given io those kinds of giftedness that are encouraged and valued by 
the particular culture to which a person belongs. 

Second, creativeness should always be one of the criteria consid- 
ered in searching for giftedness in the culturally different, though not 
the sole criterion. There are two major reasons for this: (a) Creativity 
is a key characteristic of almost every person who has made outstand- 
ing social contributions, and (b) creativity is one of the greatest and 
most common strengths of culturally different groups in the United 
States. 

Third, a variety of kinds of giftedness should be considered in both 
the discovery and the nurturance process. It should also be recognized 
that creativity is a multivariate phenomenon, and different k'nds of 
creative thinking abilities should be sampled in the identification 
process and^encouraged through intervention programs. Tests and 
performance tasks used in evaluation and instruction should be open 
- ended and permit culturally different students to use their experi- 
ences, whatever they may have ^pen. 

Fourth, the particular strengths (ci eative positives) of the cultural* 
ly different should be used in designing the content of the curriculum 
and in making decisions regarding methods of instruction. The 
learning environment should have those special characteristics that 
are congenial to this kmd of curriculum and the methods of instruc- 
tion that accompany it. Many of the ideas needed for designing such 
curricula and methods of instruction have been included in the 
previous discussions on the use of creative positives in the curricu- 
lum. 

;*.*,^-....Xifth>jA.pro^r^ros, jpj;^^^ differj^nl siucleats.^tbq^e>. , ........o 

should be careful avoidance of unreasonable financial demands. 
Many such students wdl be from economically deprived families. 
Stress should be placed on improvisation with commonplace mate- 
rials, the use of natural phenomena, and access to public facilities 
such as libraries, zoos, playgrounds, parks, public buildings, and the 
like. Where possible, there should be opportunities for earning the 
money necessarf/ for purchasing items such as books, art materials, 
music instruments, or music lessons. 

Sixth, learning activities, administrative procedures, and class- 
room management practices should be so planned and executed as to 
help culturally different, gifted children cope with and grow out of 
their feelings of alienntion. Basicallyf this will involve the devel- 
opment of pride in their special strengths and opportunities for 
sharing the fruits of those strengths with others. 
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Finally, a special characteristic of programs for culturally differ- 
ent gifted students should make heavy reliance on learning and 
working in teams or si-iall groups. These should include both teacher 
initiated and pupil initiated activities, planned as well as impromptu 
experiences. In small groups, disadvantaged Black students who sit 
silent and apathetic in 'formal classroom activities are amazingly 
verbal and articulate. Repeatedly I have seen a disadvantaged Black 
child teach another somewhat younger child quitr -effectively when 
teacher after teacher had failed. I have also seen them teach adults just 
as adroitly, using teaching skills that any professional pedagogue 
would ';nvy. At the New Orleans Center for the Creative Arts I saw 
exciting examples of gifted, culturally different students and 
mainstream culture students spontaneously teaching one another, 
problem solving, and learning together. Mutual respect, exchange of 
information and ideas, and exploration of new alternatives in a 
musical composition were being experienced. 

Culturally different, gifted children, especially disadvantaged 
ones, need sponsors who can encourage and protect their rights when 
they are frustrated, discour? -,ed, or abused. They need sr meone 
special to them who can see that they get a chance. The purpose would 
not be to give them something for nothing, but rather to see that they 
have a chance to work for It . 
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Appendix A 



Summary of Studies of Racial and 
Socioeconomic Bias of the Torrance 
Tests of Creative Thinking 



Investigator ' 



Number 
Grade level of subjects 



Results 



Check. 1969 4. 7, 12 600 No race (Black/White) 

differences on verbal or 
figural tests. 



Covington, 1969 Age 15-18 226 



Dent, 1969 
Dalton, 1973 



Frierson, 1965 



ERLC 



No race (Black/White) 
differences in spite of 15 
point IQ d*7erence. 



Junior 146 No SES differences on 

high school verbal or figural tests. 

College 261 No race (Black/White) 

differences on verbal flu- 
ency and flexibility; 
Whites higher on verbal 
originality. 

Elementary 285 Higher SES excelled orr 
gifted originality and elabora- 

(IQ=147) tion but not on fluency 

and flexibility. 
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Investigator^ 



Number 

Grade level of subjects Results 



Gezi. 1969 



Elementary NA^ Lower SES higher on fig- 
ural tests. 



lohnson, 1973 



McDaniel, 1973 



Moreno. 1974 



3-6 



Kaltsounis. 1974 8 



7 (Asian, 
White, Black, 
Spanish] 



McNamara, 1964 4, 5. 7 



5. 6 



145 No SES differences on 
figural tests. 

Ill Black lower SES higher 
than White middle SES 
on fluency and original- 
ity. 

192 Complex, but high SES 
generally scored higher; 
White and Asian scored 
better than Black and 
Spanish. 

94 No SES differences on 
verbal tests; low SES 
excelled on most figural 
measures. • 



218 



No SES diS<^rences on 
verbal or figural *ests; no 
race differences on verbal 
measures and figural 
flexibility. originality/ 
and elaboration. 



Richmond, 1969 8 



N At' Whites excelled Blacks on 
verbal, o differences on 
figu' ' tests except 
Blacka xcelled on elabo- 
ration. 



Ross. 1963 



117 No SES differences on 
verbal and figural tests. 
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Number 

Investigator** Grade level of subjects 



Results 



Seymour, 1975 4, 5» 6 



Smith. 1965 



Sohman. 1967 12 



Solomon, 1967 1, 3, 5 



235 No SES differences on 9 
of 10 variables; lower 
SES higher only on figu- 
ral elaboration. 

603 Among Whites, SES posi- 
tively related to verbal 
measures and negatively 
related to figural; among 
Blacks, no SES differ- 
ences on verbal or figural 
measures. 

484 No SES differences on 
figural or verbal mea- 
sures. 

722 Some measures favor low 
SES; some favor higher 
SES. 



Tibbetts, 1969 



10, 11. 12 258 Negative SES relation- 
ship to figural and verbal 
tes's (r = - 51). 



Torrance. 1967 



1-6 



1000+ Blacks higher on figural 
tests; Whites higher on 
verbal tests. 



Williams, Teubner, 4 
& Harlow. 1973 



237 



No SES, race, urban-rural 
differences on figural 
measures; ove J. differ- 
ences on V rl ^ ' J pri- 
me .Fy to Vv erbal 
scorjs of both li^di tnSES 
groups. 



Bibliographic information on these sudies it Inchded in thj 
References, 
b Not available. 
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Sample Checklist for Observing Signs of 
Giftedness among the Culturally Different 



1. Sees things in unusual visual perspective. 

2. Combines things in unusual ways. 

^. Influences other children to do things he or she initiates. 

4. Plans activities for group and/or self. 

5. Organizes (structures) group to carry out activities (deter- 
mines who does what). 

6. Sustains attention for a long time. 

7. Becomes deeply absorbed in an activity. 

8. Examines apd observes things very thoroughly. 

9. Sits quietly and produces alternative solutions. 

10. Makes up and tells fantastic stories/songs/pictures. 

11. Draws pictures showing movement. 

12. Sees movement in pictures, inkblots, sculptures, andso forth,. 

13. Does not wait for instructions: goes ahead and explores and 
tests alternatives. 

14. Follows instructions without beingcompulsively conforming 
(depend^'nt on instructions). 

^5. Possesses strong commitment/love for something; goes into 
depth about something. 

16. Makes things "run" (toys, equipment, machines, etc.). 

17. Questions accepted ways of doing things. 

18. Considers possibilities of the improbable. 

19. Makes extensive collections with sustained effort (insects, 
stamps, flowers, etc.). 

20. Picks up ideas of others and elaborates or puts them into 
r Axon. 

21. Reads voraciously at every opportunity. 

22. Invents a variety of contrivances, gadgets. 




ifQ Discovery ond N'urturame of C^iftt'dness jn thv CuliuroUy Different 

23. Writes poems, stories on own initiative. 

24. Makes drawings tell a story. 

25. Can tell story in mime. 

26. Persists in observing something over a period of several days 

or weeks. 
27. Constructs ingenious toys. 

28. Watches natural phenomena {birds, insects, clouds, etc.). 

29. Has amazing capacity for hard work. 

30. Makes people laugh, tells humorous stories, draws humorous 

pictures. 
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Annotated List of Biographies 
and Autobiographies for Young Readeis 
of Successful Culturally Different People 

3 The following ann^^ ^ed list of biographies and autobiographies of 
culturally different men and women may serve several different 
purposes. First* these books provide culturally difft^rent students 
with meaningful career information. The lives of the subjects of these 
biographles.and autobiographies des.jribe how their career decisionfi; 
were made, the problems they encountered in preparing for thei^^ 
careers, and the difficulties they enoountered on the way to success. 
Second, the lives of these unusually successful men and women may 
provide motivation to culturally different children and young people^} 
They can see how other culturally different people have succeeded. 
Third, the lives of these famous men and w- men illustrate the 
importance of the creative positives, iiow they can be used in school, 
and how they can be used in developing careers. Fourth, the lives of 
these culturally different people show that the creative positives do 
exist in the lives of the culturally differed*. Fifth, these accounts 
provide clues about the discovery of gifteuitess in the culturally dif- 
ferent. 

No claim of completeness is made. Most of the biographies and 
autobiographies included in this list are fairly recent. Libraries will 
have many good autobiographies and biographies that are now out ^ 
print. In the annotation, an estimate is made of ' e grade level for 
which each book is appropriate. However, individual children might 
find a book at an earlier or later level quite helpful, depending on 
reading level and developmental ^tage. 

Abdul. R. Famous black cnttTtainurs of today New Ywk. Dodd. Mead. 1974. 
Eighteen sketches of the careers of Black musicians, theatrical people, 
dancers, comedians, and film people. Grades 6-9. 

Ac " So 
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Alexander. R. P. Young and black in America. New York: Random House, 
1970. Episodes from the lives of ei^ht Black men and women (Frederick 
Douglass, Richard Wright, Daisy Bates, Malcolm X. jimmy Brown, Anne 
Moody, Harry Edwards, and David Parks). Grades 7-12. 

Allyn, P. The picture hfe of Herman Badillo. New York: Watts, 1972. 
Biography of the first Puerto Rican to be a voting member of Congress. 
Grades 2-4. 

Angelou, M. I know why the caged bird sings. New York: Random House, 

1969. Autobiography of Maya Angelou, contemporary Black poet, dancer, 

and scholar. Grades 7 12. 
Angelou. M. Gather together in my name. New York: Bantam Books, 1974. 

Autobiography of the adolescent years of Maya Angehu. Grades 7- 12. 
Arquin, F. Diego Rivera: The shaping of an artist Norman 3K. University of 

Oklahoma Press, 1971. Biography of one of the giants among twentieth 

century painters. Diego Rivera, Grades 6-12. 
Baez. J. Daybreak New York: Dial Press. 1968. Autobiography of Joan Baez. 

Mexican American folksinger and pacifist. Grades 7-12. 
Bailey, P. The raw Pearl New York: Pocket Books. 1969. Autobiography of 

Pearl Bailey, popular singer and entertainer. Grades 7-12. 
Baldwin. J. Nobody know.s my name. New York. Dial Press, 1961. Partial 

autobiography of James Baldwin, eminent Black writer. Grades 7-12. 
Baldwin. J. Notes of a native son New York* Dial Press. 1961. Autobiograpn- 

ical notes of James Baldwin. Grades 7-12 
Booker, S. Susie King TayJor. Civil war nur.stf New York: McGraw-Hill, 1969. 

Biography of the noted war nurse. Susie King Taylor. Grades 3-6. 
Brownmiller. S. Shnley Chisholm. New York: Doubleday, 1970. Biographical 

sketch of Black politician Shirley Chisholm, with emphasis on her initiation 

into politics Grades 5-9. 
Bruner. R. Whitney M Young, /r New York* David McKay. 1972. Biography 

of Whitney M.Young. Jr.. leader uf the Urban League. Grades 6-9. 
Buchanan. R. Don Diego de Vargas. The peaceful conquistador. New York: P. 

J. Kennedy & Sons. 1963. Biographical sketch of Don Diego, governo" of New 

Mexico. Grades 7-12. 
Burchard, M Knreeni Abdul Jubbar New York: Putnam, 1972. Biography of 

the great Block basketball player. Lew Aicindor or Kareem Abdul Jabbar. 

Grades 2-4. 

Burchard. M. Spcrt.s hero Phil Esposito New York. Putnam. 1975. Biography ■ 

of F*hil Esposito. hockey star. C^rades 3-4. 
Carmichael S. Stokriy speaks. New York: Vintage Books. 1971. Partial 

autobiography of Stokely Carmichael. Black liberation activist. Grades 

9-12. 

Chisholm, S. Unbought and unbos.sed Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1970. 
Autobionraphy of the Black political leader, Shirley Chisholm. Grades 
7-12. 

Cintron. C. Memoirs of (j bullfightf-r New York: Holt. Rmehart & Winslon, 
1968. Autobiography of the famous bullfighter. Conchita Cintron. Grades 
7-12. 

Clark, K. Cherokee t hief New York: Crowell-Collier. 1970. Account of the life 
of John Ross, Cherokee leader of the early 1800's. Grades 5-9. 
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Cohoe. A Cheyenne sketch book. Norman OK: University of Oklahoma Press. 

1964 Autobiographical and biographical materials on the Cheyenne 

warrior and artist, Cohoe. Grades 4-12> 
DaviSt D. S. Mr. block labor. New -k: E. P DuUon. 1972. Biography of A. 

Philip Randolph, sometimes called ihe Father of the Civil Rights Movement. 

Grades 7-12. 

Davis. S., Jr., Boyar. I . & Boyar. B. Ves. I can. New York; Pocket Books, 1965. 
Autobiography of Sammy Davis. Jr.. popular Black dancer, comedian, and 
television star. Grades 9-12. 

De Kay, J. Meet Martin Luther King New York: Random House, 1969. Bio- 
graphical sketch of Martin Luther King, |r., civil rights leader and winner of 
the Nobel prize for peace. Grades 3-6. 

Egypt. O. S. James Weldon Johnson New Yo^k: Crowell, 1974. Biography of 
the versatUe Black song writer and leader. James Weldon Johnson. Grades 
2-4. 

EinstpiHt C. Wiihe Mays. Coast to coost giont New York: Putnam, 1963. 
Biography of Willie Mays, famous Black baseball star. Grades 4-7. 

Feelings. T. Black pilgrimage. New York: Lothrop, 1972. Partial aut* oio- 
graphy of Tom Feelings, contemporary Blank artist and interpreter of Black 
people. Grades 5-9. 

Felton, H. W. Nat Love. Negro cowboy. New York: Dodd, Mead. 1969. 
Biography of Nat Love, Black pioneer of the wild west. Grades 3-6. 

Felton, H. W. Nancy Ward. Chfirokee New York. Dodd. Mead, 1975. Bio- 
graphy of Nancy Ward. Cherokee woman highly honored by her people. 
Grades 4-6. 

Fenderson. L. H. Danwl Hah; WilliQms' Open heart doctor. New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1970. Biography of Daniel Ha)e Williams. Black pioneer in 
heart surgery. Gr?des 3-6. 

Franchere. P. Cesar Chavez New YorL: Crowell. 1970. Biographical sketch of 
Cesar Chavez. Chicano leader and labor organizer. Grades 2-4. 

Gibson. B., & Pepe. P. From ghftio to glory Englewood Cliffs NJ: Prentice- 
Hall. 1968. Biography of Bob Gibson, longtime Black baseball great. Grades 
6-9. 

Giles. J. H Johnny Osage Boston. Houghton Mifflin, 1960. Fictionalized 

biography of ho Osage warrior-leader. Grades 7- \2. 
Graham. S The story of Phyllis Wlmothy New York: luhus Messer. 1957. 

Biography of the noted Black slave artist and writer. Phyllis Wheatley. 

Grades 3-6. 

Graves. CP. Matthew A Henson Nev\ York. Putnam, 197L Sketch of the life 
of Matt Henson, Black explorer to the North Pole. Grades 2-4. 

Greenfield, E. Roso Porkii New York Crowell. 1973. Biographical sketch of 
Rosa Parks, Black woman who precipitated the famous Montgomery bus 
strike. Grades 2-4. ' 

Gregory, D. Ni|jgt;r New York: Pocket Books 1964. Autobiography of Dick 
Gregory, popular entertainer and Black civil right.^ leader. Grades 9-12. 

Gridley, M. E. (Fd.). Indians of today (4th ed.). New York: ICFP. Inei. 1971. 
Brief biographical sketches of outstanding Indians of today. Grades 6-12. 

Gndley, M. E. Contemporary Ameriron Indian leaders New York: Dodd. 
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Mead, 1972. Biographical sketches of 26 eminent Indian leaders. Grades 

6-m 

Gutman. B. Hank Aaron. New York* Grassett & Dunlap. 1973. Biographical 
sketch of Hank Aaron, holder of the world record for home runs. Grades 3-6. 
Hab^ r, L Block pionters of science and invention. New York: Harcourt Brace 

I v^novich, 1970. Biographical sketches of 14 Blacks who made important 

breakthrot ghs in scientific discovery and invention. Grades 6-12. 
Hamilton. V W. E. B i)uBois New York: Crowell. 1972. Biography of W.E. B. 

DuBois. noted Black leader, author, and thinker. Grades 5-12. 
Hamilton, V. Paul Robeson, New York: Harper & Row, 1P74. Biography of the 

famous Black actor, singer, and writer. Paul Robeson. Grades 7-12. 
Hansbcrry, L. To be young, gifted and black Englewood Cliffs Nf: Prentice- 

Hall. 1969. Autobiography of the noted Black playwright, Lorraine Hans- 
berry. Grades 7-12. 
Harnan. T. Gordon Parks. Black photographer and film maker. New York: 

Garrard. 1972. Adolescent and adult biography of Gordon Parks, noted 

photographer, film maker, and author. Grades 3-6. 
Harnan. T. Afncon rhythm— American dance. New York: Knopf. 1974. 

Biography ot Katherine Dunham, a major Hlack artist Grades 6-9. 
Haskins, | Adam Clayton Powell Portrait of u marching black- New York: 

Dial Press, 1974. Biography of the Black political leader, Adam Clayton 

Powell. Grades 7-12. 
Haskins, \. From l^w Alcindor to Kareem Abdul Jabbar, West Caldwell Nj: 

Lothrop, Lee & Shepard, 1974. Biography of the famous Black basketball 

player Grades 5-7. 
Howard. H. P. SacQ]QWi;Q Norman OK: University of Oklahoma Press, 1972. 

Biography of Sacajawea. the Shoshoni woman who guided the Lewis and 

i'\irk expedition. Grades 7-12 
Jordan, M. Someday I'll be somebody Atlanta GA: Forum House, 1974. 

Biography of Mickey Hordan. screen actress from disadvantaged White 

background. C^rades 7-12. 
Kaufman. M. D. /f^sse Owens New York: Crowell. 1973 Biography of the 

great Black track star. Jesse Owens. Grades 2-4. 
Ketchum. R. Will Rogers: His life and times New York. McC;raw-Hill. 1973. 

Biography of the famous Indian, cowboy humorist, and movie star. Grades 

5-10 

Killens. J. O. Great gittm* up morning. New Yor^c: Deuibleday. 1972. Biography 
of Denmark Vesey, important early militant m Black history. Grades 6-9. 

Lovelace, M. H. What Cahnllo found. Th<? story of /uan Rodriguez Cahnllo. 
New York: Crovx ell. 1958. Biograph v of the discoverer of California, Grades 
7-12. 

Martm, M. E, Bjographie.s of black Americans for all At lericans. Columbus 
OH. Highlights for Children. 1971. Briet biographical sketches of 31 Black 
Americans whose accomplishments have made history. Grades 3-6. 

May, J. Roberto Olemente New York: Crestwood House, 1973. Biography of 
Roberto Clemente. Puerto Rican baseball star and folk hero. Grades 3-4. 

Mays. B. E. Born to rebel New York: Charles Scribner. 1971. Autobiography 
of the noted Black educator and leader. Grades 8-12. 
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MoiseS, R. The tall camUe: The persona/ chronicle of a Yaqui Indian. Lincoln 
NB: University of Nebraska Press. 1971 Life story of a Yaqui revolution- 
ary. Grades 7-12. 

Montgomery, E. R. Chief Joseph Guardian of his people New York: Dell. 
1969. Biography of Chief joseph, leader of the Nez Perce Indians in Oregon, 
who tried to keep peace between Indians and settlers. Grades 3-5, 

Neary. |. Julian Bond: Black rebel. New York: Morrow. 1971, Biography of 
Julian Bond, young Black legislator and civil rights leader. Grades 7-12. 

Neihardt. |. G. Black Elk speoks New York: Pocket Books, 1972. Biography of 
Black Elk. famous warrior and medicine man of the Oglala Sioux, Grades 
9-12. * 

Nelson. M. C. Maria Martinez New York: Dillon. 1972, Biography of Maria 
Martinez, famous Indian potter. Grades 7-9. 

Newlon. C. Faaious Mvxn nn Americans New YorK: Dodd. Mead, 1972. Bio- 
graphical sketches of 20 Chicanos who have become known for their 
achievements in diverse fields. Grades 6-9. 

^garedes. A., & Paredes, R. Mexican American authors. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin. Sketches of 12 noted Mexican American writers. Grades 6-12, 

Peters, M. Bhn k achievemifnt. Chicago: johnson Publishmg Co,, 1970. Bio- 
graphical sketches of 21 Blacks who have made outstanding contributions. 
Grades 3-7 

Quirarte. |. Moxiu'an Amerifon arfisls Austm TX: University of Texas Press. 

1973. Sketches of 30 \ican American artists. Grades 5-12, 
Radford. R- L. Mary SU Lrod Hvihiinv New York. Putnam, 1973. Biography of 

Mary McLeod Beihune. pioneer in Black education. Grades 2-4. 
Reasons. Ci.. A Patrick. S. 7*hey had a drr.aw New York: New American 

Librar> , 1969. Bru t biographies of 53 oiitstanfling Black Americans. Grades 

5-12 

Robinson. B. Dark l omiuiuion Thv ^tory of Matthew Henson New York: 
Fawcett, 1967. Biography (»f Matthew Henson. the tn st great Black explorer 
of the North Pole (ira(iesb-l2 

Rollins, C H Block tfoiihdfiouf Chicago: Rand M( Nally. 1970 Bio^jraphy of 
Langston Hughes, eminent Black poet, (trades 7-10. 

Rudeen. K. jnckw Hohinson New York - Oowell, 1971 Biography of Jarkie 
Rnbmson, first Blat.K player in major league b«isehall. Grades 2-4. 

Rudeen. K, Hohvrto illviuvntv New York. Crowell, 1974. Bmj^raphy of the 
Puerto Kh:an baseball star. Ro[)erto (^lemenfe. Gr.uies 2-4 

S< huh/.. P. H Paul f.oufenr *' Ounhar. Uhu k i^nrt UiurnUr New York. C^tirrard, 
1f|74 Hinj^raphy (it the noted Black poet /Paul Laurence Dunbar. Grades 4-6. 

Shml, B. Hhii k and whilv hoby Nev% York Curtis Books. 1971. Autobio- 
graphy of Bobby Short, noted Blark nuisK, i. in and supper t lub entertainer. 
Grades 8-12 

Stambler. I. Gnltion K^Jfors Neu York* Knur Wmds. 1971 Story ()f country 
musK. with emphasis upon its st«irs. most of vvh(>m cime from i ulturally dif- 
ferent backgrounds (^r«i(les H-tO 

Stevenson, A, B()t)kcf T iVnsbin^f on Aiubilious boy Indianapolis. Bobbs- 
Merrill. 1960, Biography of the noted Bbit k eciuc.ator and leader. Boc*ker T. 
Washington Grades 4-6 
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Stevenson. A. Cieorgr Carvt r Boy snentisf Inaianapolis: Bobbs-Mernll. 

1960. Biography of the great Black scientist, George Carver. Grades 4-6. 
Sy»iie, R Juarez, Thf* founder of modvrn Mexico New York: Morrow, 1972. 

Biography of }uarez, who overcame the double handicaps of being poor and 

Indian to becomeJhe political leader of Mexico. Grades 6-9. 
Ter/ian. ]. P.. & Cramer, K. Misihly- hard road The .story of Cesar Chavez, 

Garden City NY: Doubleday. 1970 Biography of Cesar ChaVez. labor 

organizer and activist. Oades 7-12 
Tobias. T. Mono Talichief New York* Crowell, 1970. Biography of Maria 

Tallchief. prima ballerina. Grades 2-4 
Tobias. T, Marian Anderson New York Crowell, 1972 Biography of Marian 

Anderson, great Black *»inger Crrades 2-4. 
Tobias. T. Arthur Mitchell New York. Crowell. 197.5. Biography of Arthur 

Mitchell. Black ballet dancer and director of Dance Theater of Harlem. 

V irades 3-.5. 

Turk, M. Cordon Parks, New York* Crowell, 1971. biography of Gordon 
Parks, creative and versatile Black photographer, poet, novelist, and film 
maker (irades 2-3 

Walker, A. Langston flughes, American poet New York: Crowell, 1974, 
Biography of Langslon Hughes, noted poet and short story writer. Grades 

W.irren R. A pn (oral history of wiiwvn m Anierico, New York: Crown. 1975, 

A( ( {Hints (»f women m maa\ kinds of careers Grades 7-12. 
Uolff. B The fnnuious lijeof {)ieM*> Hivora Chicago, Stem & Day Publishers. 

U1b9 Biot>raphv ()f Diego Rivera, Mexican painter best known for his 

ituir.'ils Grades 7-12, 
^ites. K AnHJsForlune Freeman Nev\York.E P. Dutton, 1950. Biography of 
' a Hlac k slave who had been an Afru an prince by birlh and became a pro- 

du( tive free man m the United Stales Grades 5-8, 
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